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BETWEEN ISSUES 


Back IN our January 13 issue, Tris Coffin’s “Washing- 
ton—U. S. A.” column was prophetically headed: “5 Million 
Jobless in March, New Inflation by Next Fall.” At the time, 
the unemployment estimate seemed high, but it was more 
than confirmed early this month. Now events in Washington 
seem to be confirming the second part of Coffin’s prediction. 
As he put it on January 13: 
“About mid-summer or fall, bil- 
lions of defense spending will 
push the economy upward. The 
problem then will be how to keep 
the lid on the cost of living.” 

Both the Administration and 








to the economy. If, for example, the recession is to be 
short-lived, a huge pump-priming operation would only 
stimulate higher prices. If, on the other hand, the recession 
is of long duration, more basic treatment will be prescribed,” 

Coffin then went on to discuss the work of the Senate 
Anti-Trust and Monopoly Subcommittee, which has been 
investigating the administered prices in the auto and steel 
industries which many observers feel are at the heart of 
the present crisis. (Senator Estes Kefauver described some 
of the Subcommittee’s findings in last week’s issue.) Never- 
theless, Coffin concluded two months ago: “In marked con. 
trast to the ferment of economic reform in Congress during 
the Twenties and early Thirties, the 85th Congress i: 









































Congress have been actively treading cautiously and will look to conventional weapons 
priming the defense-spending to fight the strange combination of unemployment and ip N 
pump in recent weeks; orders flation.” , ti 
placed now, of course, will be And, thus far, Congress has been pushing public works 7” 
felt as inflationary pressures and other Federal spending projects and flirting with taxg COM! 
some months hence. Meanwhile, cuts. Yet, final economic indices for March may be more§ can 
x steel and auto manufacturers grave than those of February. What next? That will bef meg 
are reported to be planning new the subject of Coffin’s report in next week’s issue, as he | 
COFFIN 3 5 ‘ : ee : ., con 
price increases to counter ex- describes the frantic political maneuvering around the White e 
pected union wage demands. The consumer price index, House and Capitol Hill to stop the recession before the ss 
which has continued to rise to record levels throughout November Congressional elections. The divided counsel T 
this recession, can hardly be expected to remain constant within the Eisenhower Administration, the approach olf clea 
under such new stimuli. Senate strong man Lyndon Johnson, the analyses of inde§ jmn 
On January 27, Coffin reported on Administration op- pendent-minded Senators like Kefauver and Ralph Flander§ 4, 
timism, then noted: “At this point, Congress has no remedies. —all these and more will be covered in Coffin’s authorita F 
First of all, it wants to find out what is really happening tive report on the year’s biggest story: the recession. 
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The danger of mass extermination will multiply when a dozen powers have atomic bombs 


| THE FUTURE OF 


0 DECISIONS which Alexander or Caesar or even 
Hitler could possibly have made could have deter- 
mined whether mankind as a whole would live or die. By 
contrast, the decisions we make today, if they are wrong. 
can result in exactly that. Can we as a people devise the 
means of forestalling the unprecedented dangers which 
confront us? This is the overwhelming question of our 
age. 
The most obvious threat to our survival today is nu- 





yach off clear war with the Soviet Union. This is also the most 
of inde§ immediate threat, but in the long run it is not necessarily 
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the most serious one. 

For more than twelve years, we have been locked in 
an arms race with the Russians. Both parties in this race 
fully realize that war between them is a very real possi- 
bility. Both sides have expended prodigious efforts aimed 
at putting themselves in the position of winning the war 
should it break out. Both sides have been developing 


m varieties of nuclear armaments for tactical, strategic and 


SEREEeeme 


defensive purposes. The race has led to the concentration 
of tremendous technological resources upon military 
problems and has resulted in the emergence of dra- 
matically new techniques of waging war. 

Efforts to secure some measure of arms limitation have 


| failed repeatedly, and there is little prospect that disarma- 


ment negotiations will be reopened in the near future. 
The United States now relies in large measure for its 
defense upon its ability to retaliate with devastating 
power against an aggressor. 

Today we can strike with planes carrying nuclear 


f bombs and which stand ready for practically instantane- 


ous takeoff from a worldwide network of bases. Tomor- 


\ Tow we will be able to strike with missiles carrying nu- 
iclear warheads launched from both stationary ground 


and mobile sea bases scattered throughout the world. The 
Russians also presumably have the means of striking with 
devastating power using planes, possibly with submarine- 
based missiles and soon with land-based long-range mis- 
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We in turn are engaging in an intensive program aimed 
at developing a variety of nuclear anti-plane and anti- 
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THE NUCLEAR RACE 


By Harrison Brown 


missile devices. We recognize that, in the event of war, 
far more nuclear explosives may be detonated in the 
process of defending ourselves than in striking at the 
enemy. We recognize further that the radioactive products 
of these explosions can result in far more deaths than 
those resulting from the bombs which are aimed at cities. 
In part for this reason, we have been working intensively 
on the development of a so-called “clean” H-bomb. 

Deadlocked as we are with the Soviet Union and hop- 
ing that the threat of retaliation will prevent the outbreak 
of a major nuclear war, we have reached the conclusion 
that small or limited wars are perhaps inevitable. We 
have, as a result, embarked upon a program of devising 
nuclear armaments which are particularly suited to this 
type of war. The proponents of preparedness for limited 
nuclear war apparently believe that the leaders of nations 
will be guided predominantly by rational considerations 
and that they will handle their warmaking in a sufficiently 
wise manner that the boat will not be rocked unduly— 
that fear of the consequences will prevent the outbreak 
of an all-out nuclear war involving the strategic use of 
megaton bombs. 

There are many sincere proponents of the view that 
massive preparations for massive retaliation and for 
limited war represent the only realistic path toward 
security at the present time. Outstanding among these 
proponents is a group of men, symbolized in the public 
mind by Dr. Edward Teller, who exerts enormous influ- 
ence upon our policies in this area. The combination of 
Dr. Teller’s position, his prestige, his knowledge, and the 





Two weeks ago, we ran a Meet the Press interview with 
Dr. Edward Teller, in which he said that disarmament 
was “a lost cause” because nuclear tests can be hidden. 
This sharp dissent by Dr. Harrison Brown, professor of 
geochemistry at California Institute of Technology, is 
adapted from his Gideon Seymour memorial lecture at 
Minnesota University. The issue between them is of para- 
mount importance; because the Government has withheld 
from ordinary citizens (including ourselves) the relevant 
facts on which to base intelligent views, we have 
impartially presented both views as a public service. 








iron wall of secrecy which enables him to make state- 
ments which cannot easily be checked or refuted by critics 
outside and often inside the Government gives this group 
a degree of influence in the area of policy formation 
which rivals that of any group of persons in our country 
in modern times. 

In recent articles in Foreign Affairs and Life, Dr. 
Teller explains his views concerning disarmament. He 
states that “since a political solution of the global prob- 
lem is nowhere in sight, it has been proposed to make 
the world more peaceful by eliminating the means rather 
than the causes of war.” He then goes on to say: “There 
are at present two major reasons why such schemes are 
doomed to failure. One is the existence of the Iron Cur- 
tain. The other is the nature of modern scientific discov- 
eries.” He states that it is obvious that the Second World 
War was brought about by a race in disarmament. And, 
although he notes in passing that historical analogies are 
not reliable. it is amply clear that he is convinced that 
any agreement on our part aimed at achieving some 
degree of arms limitation would be suicidal. 

It seems clear to me that Dr. Teller is motivated by a 
deep-rooted hatred of the Soviet Union, from which stems 
the belief that no agreement with the Soviet Union can be 
trusted and that in our modern technological age no 
inspection system can be relied upon. “In the contest 
between the bootlegger and the police,” he says, “the 
bootlegger has a great advantage.” The combination of 
his fear of the Soviet Union and (associated with it) his 
fear that the United States might engage in disarmament 
agreements have led Dr. Teller to make some statements 
which are designed to convince but not necessarily to 
clarify. 

Concerning control of H-bomb tests, he says: “Actually 
a nuclear test is easily noticed only if it is performed in 
the most obvious manner. There can be no doubt that if 
a nation wants to carry out tests in secrecy, obser- 
vation will become difficult and uncertain.” He then 
minimizes the dangers of radioactive fallout from testing 
with statements which are somewhat reminiscent of the 
old saying that gonorrhea is no worse than a bad cold. 

Finally, Dr. Teller argues that the very rapidity of 
technological progress renders disarmament an impossi- 
bility. “Scientific and technological developments,” he 
says, “have produced and will produce unexpected types 
of weapons. How shall one check whether such weapons 
exist when the person who does the checking does not 
even know what he is looking for?” 

Thus, the American people have placed before them 
the rationale for what is, in effect, our policy today—a 
policy which stems primarily from fear and hatred of 
the Soviet Union and which has produced a blindness 
concerning other serious short-range and long-range 
problems. I for one believe that this almost fanatic fixa- 
tion, this blind fear, this hatred which causes us to look 
upon the Soviet Union as the only threat, and which leads 





us to justify practically everything we do or don’t do on 
the basis of what the Soviet Union does or does not do 
can, in the long run, lead to disaster. 

I should like to make my position with respect to the 
Soviet Union clear: I dislike her form of government as 
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intensely as I dislike any totalitarian regime. I believe pa 


that she would, if given the opportunity, dominate the 
world, Her recent behavior in Hungary was despicable. | 
do not believe that she would keep agreements unless it 
were to her advantage to do so. I also believe that science 
and technology have placed in the hands of the Soviet 


leaders weapons of both persuasion and coercion of such ? 


power that the prospects for a dramatic change in the 
nature of Soviet leadership are remote. 

But I do not believe that the Soviet leaders are stupid, 
nor that they are necessarily blinded by preconceived 
goals to the extent that they would attempt to achieve 
those goals by means which would seriously jeopardize} 
their own security. And here I believe that we should 
keep in mind that security in the eyes of the Soviet lead- 
ers has two aspects—the first is the security of the nation; 
the second is the security of the regime. 

These aspects of the problem should obviously be ree: 
ognized and taken into account in our attempts to extri- 
cate ourselves from the morass in which we find our. 
selves. But there is a difference between taking facts inte 
account coolly and logically and permitting ourselves to 
become so hysterical over the facts that we establish a 
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blind, one-track policy, which in the long run may be 
suicidal. 
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We have seen that the policy as prescribed by Dr. § coact, 


Teller is to continue the arms race into the indefinite} 


We 


future. He offers us no short-term prospects or even re}, 


mote long-range hopes for an end. There must be no dis- 
armament. We must wage an endless sequence of little 
wars. We must continue developing new and more effec: 
tive weapons for offense and defense. The specter of 
nuclear holocaust will be ever-present. We must resign 
ourselves to this and shape our way of life accordingly. 

Where might such a policy take us in the long run? 
What will happen not only to our own culture but to the 
rest of the world if we pursue such a policy for the next 
quarter-century and if, by some miracle, catastrophe does 
not intervene in the meantime? 

Within the last half century, we have seen the growth 
of industrialization and of war-making potential in 
Japan. We all know what happened as a result. More 
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recently we have seen the growth of industrialization in 
the Soviet Union and we see today what is happening 4 
a result. But the Soviet Union is by no means last on the 
list. China is industrializing and already she is causing 
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trouble. Other areas of the world will follow—India fhersels 
Africa, the Middle East, South America. We must recog fin this 


nize that the potential for waging modern war is likely 
one day to become worldwide. 
As nuclear weapons are increasingly taken for granted 
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in fighting small wars, the techniques of making them 
and of using them will become worldwide—and here I 
mean all nuclear weapons ranging from the artillery 
shell to the superbomb. I suspect that about 15 nations 
will be in the business of manufacturing nuclear explo- 


lieve © .ives within the next 25 years. In another 25 years, the 
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number may well be double that. 

This brings up one point concerning which Dr. Teller 
and I are in complete agreement. If weapons are to be 
used, they must be tested. Presumably each nation will 
run its own testing program and the level and radioactive 
fallout, which Dr. Teller calls insignificant, may well 
increase another tenfold. Today this insignificant effect 
results in the death of perhaps a few thousand persons 
each year who might not otherwise have died (Dr. 
Teller would probably express this differently—the aver- 
age length of life is shortened by only a few hours). 
Tomorrow the annual additional deaths might well be 
numbered in the tens of thousands. 

In the next quarter of a century, we will make great 
advances in the struggle for space supremacy. There will 
be manned satellites, television observation satellites, 
radar satellites, bomb-carrying satellites. And, as we 
are driven relentlessly into space, we will also be driven 
relentlessly into the oceans. There will be missile-carry- 


vastly greater depths than do those of today and which 
will be even less subject to detection. There will be 





ay be 


\underwater vehicles driven by remote control which will 
carry thermonuclear explosives capable of destroying 


y Dr. coastal cities. 
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We are faced during the course of the next 25 years 
with the prospect of seeing one nation after another 
achieve the means of manufacturing nuclear explosives 
and of delivering them with planes, missiles and sub- 
marines. With the addition of each new nation to the list. 
the problem of achieving control of any sort will increase 
enormously. As missiles become more dependable agents 
for delivery, increased emphasis will be placed upon the 
use of nuclear explosives for defensive purposes. Eventu- 
ally most nations will be heavily armed with these weap- 
ons. Stockpiles for offensive purposes will be numbered 
in the hundreds of thousands, and those for defensive 
purposes will be numbered in the millions. 

Within this anarchic framework, there will be little 
wars in which tactical nuclear weapons will be used. We 
are asked to believe that human beings will handle them- 
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selves intelligently and coolly in these wars and that 
everyone's ability to retaliate with massive destruction 
will result in stabilization. No nation, it is argued, will 
employ H-bombs strategically for fear of being destroyed 
\ erself. The degree of wishful thinking which is involved 
in this view is, I believe, fantastic. 

Imagine, if you will, a world in which nuclear weap- 
ons of all sizes have become commonplace and wide- 
spread. Couple this with the ever-present possibility of 
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ing submarines which will be capable of descending te - 


rash military action such as we have just witnessed in 
Tunisia. Add to this the prospect that rash actions can 
be precipitated in virtually every region of the globe. 
Add, for what it is worth, our knowledge from past his- 
tory concerning the frequency of occurrence of wars. 

Now examine all of these factors and ask yourselves 
for how long a time you honestly believe violence on a 
large scale can be avoided. Most of us would agree that 
the time which stands between us and large-scale disaster 
some place in the world is agonizingly short. 

There will also be another problem. Against whom does 
one retaliate? If Minneapolis were suddenly destroyed 
today, we would know that either a large meteorite or the 
Russians were to blame, and, because the fall of a large 
meteorite is perhaps considerably less probable than a 
Russian attack, we would retaliate with full force against 
the Soviet Union. But what about tomorrow? If San 
Francisco is destroyed by a nuclear bomb launched from 
a submarine in 1980, against whom should we unleash 
our power? We might guess that the Russians were to 
blame. But what about the Chinese, the Egyptians. the 
Japanese, the Peruvians, the Indians? 

I do not believe that much imagination is required to 
appreciate that such a situation would be intolerable. Yet, 
it is the kind of situation which will almost certainly 
emerge if we pursue our present policies. 

I am convinced that, if the Soviet Union were, by some 
magic, to disappear tomorrow, our situation would not 
be greatly eased—we would soon be confronted by other 
difficulties of equally grave magnitude. I am convinced 
that as industrialization continues its relentless spread, 
within the framework of international anarchy, we are 
going to be faced by new Germanys, new Japans, and 
new Soviet Unions. 

As worldwide consumption of goods increases and as 
the earth’s resources of high-grade raw materials dimin- 
ish in abundance, we will be faced with the necessity of 
applying our science and technology on an unprece- 
dented scale to the task of surviving on the leanest of 
natural materials. As the population of the world con- 
tinues its accelerating rise, mankind will be faced with 
problems of providing living space and adequate food 
and shelter for billions of new additions to the human 
community. As industrialization spreads, we will be faced 
with the prospect of watching more and more nations 
shift to totalitarian forms of government in the interest 
of shortening their periods of transition and in the inter- 
est of their own military survival. As our own population 
grows, as the pressures from outside become even more 
intense, as our industrial network becomes increasingly 
complex, as the problems of military defense become 
even more involved, we will be confronted internally by 
extraordinarily difficult problems involving our learning 
how to live in an industrial society. 

We have only seen the beginnings of rules and regula- 
tions designed to regulate and bind men’s actions. In Dr. 





Teller’s world of the future, the world of the armed 
peace, brush-fire war and do-it-yourself air-raid shelter, 
the people of the United States will be driven steadily 
toward increased organization, increased conformity, and 
increased control over the thoughts and actions of the 
individual. In the face of the powerful modern tools of 
persuasion and coercion, I fear that what dignity and 
freedom we still possess may one day vanish. 

Today we are arming ourselves against the Soviet 
Union because we are afraid she may destroy us. But. 
equally important, we are arming ourselves because we 
don’t like iotalitarianism in any form. Would it not. 
then, be ironic if in the process of combating totalitarian- 
ism in this narrow manner, it were to descend upon us 
through the back door? 


Ge ALL our short-range goals, the one of overwhelm- 


ing urgency, it seems to me, is to secure agreements 
which would make it extremely difficult for the Soviet 
Union and the United States to engage in large-scale 
nuclear war and which would severely hinder, if not 
completely stop, the spread of nuclear military technol- 
ogy to the rest of the world. 

Dr. Teller believes that any such agreements would 
work to our disadvantage because we could not be certain 
that the Soviet Union might not “bootleg” tests. I chal- 
lenge this view. and in doing so I do not stand alone in 
the scientific world. I believe that Dr. Teller is wilfully 
distorting the realities of the situation. I believe that it 
is possible for us to secure agreements with the Soviet 
Union to stop tests and I believe further that the agree- 
ments could be of such a nature that the Soviet Union 
would adhere to them because it would be very much to 
her advantage to do so. I also believe that it is well 
within the realm of feasibility to establish a detection 
system which would make the bootlegging of tests ex- 
tremely difficult, if not impossible. 

First, we could agree to stop testing nuclear explosives 
of all sorts for a specified period of not less than one 
year and not more than three. This agreement should 
be divorced from all other aspects of military technology 
and all international-political considerations. The exist- 
ing detection stations, located in various parts of the 
world, would render difficult gross violation of the agree- 
ment in the short time during which the agreement would 
be in effect. 

During the first few months of the agreement, an inter- 
national conference could be held, composed primarily 
of scientists and technologists in the military-nuclear 
field, for the purpose of discussing in detail the techni- 
cal requirements for detecting nuclear tests in relation 
to their size, nature and method of detonation. I believe 
that such a group could, in a relatively short time, agree 
upon a scheme which would be workable both technically 
and politically. 

It seems likely to me that a worldwide network of 





land-based detection stations, spaced at approximately 
1,000-mile intervals, coupled with a similar network of 
observation ships over the oceans, would be a reason. 
able recommendation. These stations would be equipped 
with the most modern seismographs, microbarographs 
and radiation-detection instruments and they would be 
in daily radio communication with a central detection 
headquarters. 

The network of detection stations could be under 
United Nations jurisdiction and operation. The stations 
could be located and operated in such a way that other 
aspects of a nation’s military program could remain un. 
observed. Once agreed upon, stations could be estab. 
lished first in those areas of the world where tests have 
been conducted thus far. Then, over a period of five to 
ten years, the network could be extended over the entire 
surface of the earth. In the meantime, the original short) 
term agreement could be placed on a permanent basis. 

But what about Dr. Teller’s bootlegger? Would not 
the United States be at a disadvantage? We would not 
think of violating such an agreement, but the Russians 
might expend vast efforts in attempts to conduct tests 
in secret. I believe that there is an answer to this diff. 
culty. Remote though the possibility of conducting tests 
in secret might be, it is conceivable that some bright young 
scientist might think of a way of circumventing the agree- 
ment. In view of this possibility and in order to place 
the United States on an equal footing with the Soviet 
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Union, I would be inclined to legalize secret nuclear }had | 


tests—in short, to make the bootlegging of tests an 


Pe 


honorable profession. The agreement which I visualize§ in W 
would not be one to stop all nuclear testing. It would§ tion 
be an agreement to stop all tests which could be detected Arab 
by the established network. This would mean that no is the 


appreciable radioactivity could be poured into the atmos 
phere to contaminate the air, no appreciable air pres- 
sure waves could be initiated, no large ground-shock: 
could be generated. 

I believe that it is possible for us to approach the 
problems of controlling missiles and satellites, which willf 
soon be upon us, in a similar way—although the techni- 
cal problems will be much more formidable. Yet, here 
also I believe we can reach agreements which can be 
kept because it would be to the interest of all parties 
to keep them. 

As a start it should be possible to place the region 
outside the earth’s atmosphere under United Nations 
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jurisdiction and to establish a system whereby a satellite 
could be launched only with United Nations approval 
following inspection to ascertain its function. 

I realize that it is a long way from cessation of nucleat 


tests and the assignment of the control of space to the theirs 
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establishment of a truly peaceful world. But it seems !™ Arab 


me that we have got to start some place and we have 
got to start soon. We are rapidly approaching the tim 
when it will be too late. 
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By A. V. Sherman 


JERUSALEM 
ESTERN press and govern- 
Wien reaction to the recent 
Arab unifications betrayed a grave 
lack of sophistication where the stra- 
tegic Middle East was concerned. In 
Britain and the U.S., a wave of wish- 
ful thinking swept the press: All 
were eager to convince themselves 
that somehow the polarizations would 
reduce Soviet influence in Syria, The 
British unreservedly welcomed the 
federation of Iraq and Jordan as 
resurrecting Britain’s _ influence 
there, without stopping to see whether 
the factors that originally led to 
their political defeats in the area 
had been removed. 

Perhaps the most obvious fallacy 
in Western thinking is the assump- 
tion that the formation of a single 
Arab state is inevitable and that this 
is the deeply held desire of the Arab 
people, “rising 
forces” of the nationalist intelligent- 
sia. It is further reasoned that the 
West must compete with the USSR in 
supporting and flattering these “ris- 
ing forces.” To buttress this view, 
comparisons with Germany and Ger- 
man nationalism are often used. 

But a more objective study of 
existing conditions reveals that they 
can hardly be diagnosed with such 
certainty. Even the example of Ger- 
many is by no means conclusive. 
Austria is still outside Germany, and 
so are the Swiss Germans and many 
other groups which the more extreme 
German nationalists once claimed as 
theirs with no less logic than United 
Arab Republic dictator Gamal Abdel 
Nasser claims the area “from the At- 
lantic to the Persian Gulf.” 

In many parts of the world where 


particularly the 
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The Arab Unity Myth 


‘Reflections on the ‘rising forces’ in the Middle East 


the cultural, linguistic and historical 
basis for unity is greater than in 
what we call the Arab world, neither 
federation nor unification has taken 
place. Where it was brought about 
by coercion, it created powerful cen- 
trifugal forces. Some obvious exam- 
ples are the Latin American states, 
Spain and Portugal, Serbia and Croa- 
tia, the Czech lands and Slovakia, 
and many cases in Asia and Africa. 

I am not suggesting that these ex- 
amples necessarily prove the case 
against Arab unification. But they 
show that there is no inevitable tran- 
sition from Arabism to the creation 
of a single Arab state. 

There are numerous conflicting 
aims and interests operating among 
the Arabs. The strong wave of Arab- 
ism in Egypt is largely the result of 
Nasser’s political outlook and needs. 
Many of these could be altered by a 
change of regime, which cannot be 
ruled out. Moreover, the current 
Egyptian concept of Arab unification 
implies Egyptian hegemony over the 
Arab world. But Egypt has neither 
the capital resources nor the techni- 
cal capacity to replace the West in 
the Arab world. Even in military 
technique and leadership, it has little 
to offer, 

True, Nasser has become a sym- 
bol for the “rising forces of the fu- 
ture,” i.e., the semi-intellectuals to be 
found in many Arab countries. But 
his popularity stems first of all from 
the fact that he symbolizes their own 
desire to become little Nassers, with 
all that this suggests. It does not 
stem from a desire to see their coun- 
tries become Egyptian colonies. 

Of course, Nasser’s serious setback 
in the Sudan during the past four 





NASSER 


years and the emergence of a gener- 
ally anti-Egyptian coalition in the 
Arab states—Syria apart—does not 
mean that all the would-be Nassers 
in these countries have ceased to be 
pro-Nasser or pro-Egyptian. It does 
show, that either their 
morale or their weight in _ inter- 
national affairs has suffered a decline 
and that other forces are for the 
moment in the ascendant. The fact 
that pro-Nasserism has come to be so 
closely identified with pro-Egyptian- 
ism may be of political value to 
Egypt, but it is also an embarrass- 
ment for pro-Nasserism. 

It has become fashionable to over- 
estimate the power of the “rising 
forces of Arab nationalism,” just as 
it was formerly fashionable to ignore 
them. But logic and experience indi- 
cate that they are much weaker than 
is generally supposed. Their successes 
to date have not been based pri- 
marily on their own strength or even 
on the weakness of the opposition. 
Rather, the latter’s lack of self-confi- 
its own 


however, 


dence and conviction of 
rightness has been largely respon- 
sible. 

This lack of confidence, which 
created a power vacuum, was fed by 
Western influences. Nor was it only 
“eocheads” or “wooly liberals and 
radicals” who contributed to this 
state of affairs, but also conservative 
governments and sundry Middle 
Eastern specialists and missions. All 
vied with one another in denouncing 
the existing regimes as “reactionary” 
and “feudal,” and in demanding so- 
cial changes that would strengthen 
the economic power of the state and 
thus make political movements of the 
Nasser-Serraj type more attractive. 











Naturally, the “rising forces” were 
quickest to adopt the new jargon and 
exploit Western illusions. 

This led to an anomalous situation 
in which these groups enjoyed the 
simultaneous support of Moscow and 
Washington, and the praise of jour- 
nals as far apart politically as, say, 
the Economist and Observer on the 
one hand, and the New Statesman 
and Tribune on the other. Govern- 
ments that resisted the new trend 
were accused—by the very countries 
that should have understood their 


“reactionary,” 
>? 


position—of being 
“fighting a losing battle,” and “try- 
ing to stave off essential reforms.” 
Consequently, what is most sur- 
prising is not Nasserism’s victories 
but its failure to exploit this excep- 
tionally favorable combination of 
circumstances and_ establish 
kind of Nasserist hegemony over all 
the Arab states. This failure, and 
Nasserism’s subsequent loss of mo- 
mentum, cannot be explained merely 
by pointing to the deftness of Iraq’s 
Premier Nuri as-Said, the courage 
of Jordan’s King Hussein, the dollar- 
hunger of Saudi Arabia’s oil-rich 
King, or unspecified U.S. maneuvers. 


some 


Had the “rising forces” been as 
strong and determined as we had 
been led to believe, neither Nuri nor 
Hussein, with their limited means, 
could have checked them, and the 
Sixth Fleet would have achieved even 
less than the Anglo-French armada. 
For wherever it has been faced by 
determined opposition Nasserism has 
proved weak. Hussein stopped _ it 
with a couple of battalions; Nuri’s 
grip was never seriously threatened; 
the Lebanese and Sudanese govern- 
ments turned it back once they made 
up their minds to do so. Yet, at the 
time they were under attack, Hussein 
and Nuri were charged with trying 
to “stand against the current of his- 
tory” by those in England and Amer- 
ica on both the right and left who 
had become infatuated with the idea 
> They were 
given a fortnight to live, but their 
position today is not appreciably 
weaker than Nasser’s or Serraj’s. The 


of the “rising force.’ 


Sinai war, too, showed that the Egyp- 
tian Army’s morale and leadership 
were in no way better than they 
had been in 1948. 

In Egypt, more than half of the 
original ruling junta has _ been 
purged; in Syria, there is also con- 
siderable friction inside the leader- 
ship. Of course, this does not mean 
that their downfall is inevitable. But 
those who see them as indestructible 
would do well to remember that the 
same stability was forecast for the 
regimes of Adib Shishekly and Mo- 
hammed Naguib on the eve of their 
overthrow. Indeed, the reasoning 
that, since all previous Arab regimes 
were unstable, regimes built by the 
“rising forces” will necessarily be 
stable avoids analysis of the reasons 
for the inherent instability of all 
Arab society. 

Since the United Arab Republic’s 
future depends on the continuation 
of the present regimes in Egypt and 
Syria, any changes would endanger 
its stability. While Nasser now has 
formal control over Syria, he can 
enforce it only through the Syrian 
Army and police. The consensus of 
military opinion is that Nasser would 
be unable to deploy any significant 
forces against these groups if they 
turned against unification—even if 
Syria’s four anti-Egyptian neighbors 
did not intervene. 

The economic situation also poses 
a threat to stability. To allay opposi- 
tion from Syria’s economic interests 
—which compete with, rather than 
complement, Egypt’s—Damascus pro- 
mised that steps toward economic in- 
tegration would not be taken for 
some years. 

Finally, one of the main forces 
behind the “nationalist movement” 
in Arab countries is the quest for 
bureaucratic spoils, particularly since 
commercial and industrial expansion 
is so limited. But the means at 
Egypt’s disposal are limited, while 
the demands for bureaucratic bene- 
fits are steadily growing. If Nasser 
succumbs to the temptation to use 
Syria as a form of “relief project” 
for aspiring Egyptian bureaucrats, 






white-collar workers and officers, 
Syria’s pan-Arabism will be put to 
a severe test. 

Nasser’s earlier unification plans 
included Jordan and, in time, “the 
land of Palestine now occupied by 
the Tel Aviv Government.” In other 
words, they called for a continuow 
territory, with either an Egyptian. 
Jordanian-Syrian pincer movement 
against Israel or an Egyptian-Pales 
tinian-Syrian _—pincer 
against Jordan as factors adding co. 
hesion. The Sinai war made it evi. 
dent that the first idea was imprac 
tical, and the 
hastened the counter-federation of 
Jordan and Iraq, which is forced to 
look westward for aid. Thus, the 
Egyptian-Syrian union deepened the 
rift between the two groups of states 
more effectively than the “Arab 
idea” was able to unite them. The 
Arab Federation owes its existence 
to the fact that the United Arab Re. 
public is strong enough to threaten it 
but not strong enough to subvert or 


movement 


second _ possibility 


overrun it. 

The Arab Federation also repre: 
sents a triumph of sorts for the Bagh: 
dad Pact, and especially for Britain. 
It is a very modest triumph, however, 
and not a solid basis for long-term 
plans and policies. (It should be 
noted that Britain’s support of the 
Iraqi Government, which helped tum 
the scales against Nasserist moves 
there in recent years, was directed 
as much against U. S. influence as 
against the Russians and Egyptians 
Iraq’s value in the lineup against the 
Cairo-Damascus axis was a more of 
less incidental factor.) 

To sum up, I am not suggesting 
that these arguments warrant an ant 
unification policy on the part of the 
West. But the West should not bas 
its policies on the exclusive assump 
tion that union or federation is i 
evitable. More important, it should 
avoid the defeatism which has pre 
vided Nasserism with its greates 
asset and is largely responsible fot 
Moscow’s success in penetrating the 
Middle East with the aid of Arab 


totalitarian nationalism. 
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BOHN 


T LAST I have had a tantalizing 
earl cleared up. Every now 
and then during the past few months, 
a Congressman would rise up and de- 
nounce pay-television. There never 
seemed to be any special reason for 
animosity, no discernible motive for 
his rising to express his sentiments 
at that particular time. Business 
would be going along in its regular 
way and suddenly a perfectly respect- 
able member of the House or Senate 
would rise and denounce the wicked 
fee-vee men. 

My suspicions were particularly 
aroused by the fact that all of these 
defenders of the helpless public 
spoke the same little piece. The own- 
ers of television sets, they said, are 
under the present sponsorship ar- 
rangements the fortunate beneficiaries 
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of a free and generous system of en- 
tertainment. They sit in their easy- 
chairs and see and hear lively and 
varied entertainment free of charge. 
And now this nefarious new system 
threatens to upset the present happy 
arrangement. If a system is intro- 
duced, we are told, which requires 
patrons to pay from a quarter to a 
dollar or, let us say, as much as $10 
a month, soon there will be no free 
shows in the citizen’s living-room and 
the glory will have departed from 
our way of life. The poor customer 
who will not or cannot pay for his 
shows will be left to twiddle his 
thumbs or read a book. 

This argument is obviously a mess 
of crude propaganda. And the ques- 
tion of why a Congressman should 
put the authority of his position be- 
hind it was something which I could 
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hot figure out. But after a time Sena- 
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tor Russell B, Long of Louisiana 
came to my relief. In a speech deliv- 
ered in the Senate, he told about a 
television station in northeastern 
Louisiana which had been broadcast- 
ing programs aimed against pay- 
television. It was said in these pro- 
grams, for example, that under the 
fee system customers would have to 
pay as much as $700 a year for what 
now comes to them without charge. 
Within a short time, Senator Long re- 
ceived 12,000 cards and letters from 
frightened people praying him to 
save them from the threatened ca- 
lamity. The same thing, of course, has 
been going on in other states. The 
strange antics of my protesting Con- 
gressmen were explained. Television 
managers had scared the people and 
the people had scared the statesmen. 
Both Congressmen and letter-writers 
must have been rather  simple- 
minded. 

The change which is taking place 
in our entertainment world is enor- 
mously complicated. Thus far, the 
machinery which is provided to su- 
pervise it has hardly proved adequate. 
The whole great affair, involving bil- 
lions of dollars, thousands of highly 
trained performers and the recrea- 
tional interests of most of the nation, 
is in the hands of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. This is the 
body which has been under investiga- 
tion by a committee of the House. 
So far as I can judge the FCC’s qual- 
ity by its behavior in relation to pay 
TV, I should say that it is careful 
and timid rather than corrupt or 
ruthless. The members seem to be 
appointed in a rather free and easy 
way without much regard to their 
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The Battle Over 
Pay Television 


competency in the field over which 
they are to exercise supervision. 

I must confess, however, that thus 
far the Commission has exhibited 
more good sense in this field than 
some of the Congressmen. They ap- 
proached their main problem by an- 
nouncing that beginning on March 1, 
1958 they would issue tentative char- 
ters granting permission to operate 
pay television stations for three years. 
This move, timid and tentative as it 
was, started all of the hullabaloo. 
Someone even introduced in the Sen- 
ate S.R. 251, which would completely 
forbid the production of television 
programs on the fee-paying basis. 

This is an amazing proposal. We 
all agree that television is a good 
thing, that we want to have it and 
want to pay for it. At present, we 
carry it on under the sponsorship 
system, have our concerts and plays 
and other programs constantly inter- 
rupted by advertisements of soap. 
cigarettes or magic-maiden beauti- 
fiers and do our necessary paying in 
the prices of the musically and poeti- 
cally commended forms of merchan- 
dise. The notion that our entertain- 
ment is free is one of our more ridi- 
culous commercial myths. 

Now it is proposed to develop in 
place of this system another one 
which will permit the television entre- 
preneur to charge his customers a 
straight-out and visible price for his 
wares—like a theater manager, drug- 
gist or any other honest dealer. It is 
impossible to describe here the me- 
chanics of the pay systems. Some may 
prove satisfactory and others not. 
But Congress has no business trying 
to prevent investors from promoting 
a project which may produce impor- 
tant public advantages. I don’t believe 
that S.R. 251 will pass. If it does, I 
feel sure that it will be declared un- 
constitutional. 

I am not expecting any entertain- 
ment millennium. In this field, there 
will be problems and differences till 
the end of time. But many of us will 
agree that we don’t want Shakespeare 
mixed with soap or Beethoven shar- 
ing the screen with digestive aids. 
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By Boris I. Nicolaevsky 


OR THE Soviet Union, the five 
Poet Stalin years have constituted 
a veritable era, a great watershed 
dividing the present from the recent 
past. True, they have not brought 
equally fundamental changes for all 
segments of the population. Many 
elements of the Stalinist past survive 
in the Khrushchevite present. Yet, it 
is impossible to deny the importance 
of the shifts that have taken place. 

The principal factor distinguishing 
the new era from the old is the or- 
ganization of power, over which a 
struggle has raged ever since Joseph 
Stalin’s death. In fact, the struggle 
began long ago. 

Throughout the four decades of 
Soviet rule, the USSR has been gov- 
erned by a Communist dictatorship, 
but the latter’s existence has never 
been formally institutionalized ac- 
cording to any defined official stand- 
ards. In 1923, the 12th Party Con- 
gress adopted a resolution of Gregory 
Zinoviev proclaiming the principle: 
“The dictatorship of the working 
class can be guaranteed only in the 
form of a dictatorship of its van- 
guard, i.e., the Party.” This was the 
first Party congress that met without 
Lenin, who was paralyzed. Zinoviev, 
supported by Stalin and Leo Kame- 
nev, tried to establish the dominance 
of the Communist party’s politicai- 
organizational apparatus over both 
the Party itself and the country. 

Zinoviev’s resolution evoked pow- 
erful opposition, especially among 
the economic managers. Their most 
consistent spokesman at the congress 
was Leonid Krassin, who openly de- 
manded that, “in the state and lead- 





This is the second article in our series on the 
Soviet Union since 1953; last week, David J. 
Dallin examined Moscow’s foreign policy. Boris 
I. Nicolaevsky (cut at right), a frequent con- 
tributor, is a leading Russian Social Democrat and 
former official of the Moscow Archives of the 
Russian Revolution. He is the author of a bi- 
ography of Azeff: The Spy and co-author of 
Karl Marx: Man and Fighter and Forced Labor 
in Soviet Russia. Coming articles in this series 
will deal with post-Stalinist cultural, legal, soci- 
ological and economic developments. 





ing Party apparatus itself, the indus- convenient for Stalin, who at that 
trialists and economic managers— time was maneuvering among his 
Party members, of course—should be —s various groups of opponents. First,’ 
allotted at least the same share of with the aid of the “industrialists and 
influence as the journalists, writers | economic managers,” he crushed the 
and ordinary politicians.” “journalists, writers and ordinary 

Zinoviev and Stalin triumphed at _ politicians” of the Zinoviev-Kamenev 
the congress. But the domination camp. Then, mobilizing the Party 
of “the journalists, writers and ordi- _ functionaries, he crushed the “im 
nary politicians” aroused little enthu- _dustrialists and economic managers’ 
siasm in the Party in the ensuing — gathered around Alexei Rykov, Niko- 
months. Serious friction was develop- —_ lai Bukharin and Mikhail Tomsky. 
ing at this time between Zinoviev and At this point, an attempt was made 
Stalin. As a result, Stalin abandoned to stabilize relations in the Partyf 
Zinoviev a year later and pretended _and throughout the country. This at- 
to side with the economic managers. tempt is usually associated with the 
The resolution of the 12th Party Con- names of Sergei Kirov and Sergo 
gress was in effect pronounced incor- — Ordzhonikidze and with the decisions 
rect and forgotten. The problem of of the 17th Party Congress in 1934. 
relations between the Party and the ‘Their course, however, did not sat 
Government was resolved by akind of _ isfy Stalin, since it subjected him to 
“spheres of influence” arrangement: control by the Party collective, 
The Party would make the decisions whereas his goal was unlimited pet 
affecting basic Soviet policy, while sonal dictatorship. The result was 
the Government, in which the “indus- the Yezhovshchina, the Great Purge 
trialists and economic managers” had of 1936-38. Its victims included mort 
entrenched themselves, would give than 70 per cent of all the members 
these decisions concrete form. and candidate-members of the Cet 

This compromise, open to all sorts tral Committee elected at the 17 
of different interpretations, was quite | Party Congress, in addition to somé 
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60 per cent of the delegates at the 
congress. 

Stalin was not content with creat- 
ing a new, hand-picked Central Com- 


| mittee at the 18th Party Congress in 
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| March 1939. Learning from the ex- 


perience of 1932-36, when he was 
opposed by men who had previously 
been his closest collaborators, he put 
the new Central Committee and the 
entire Party under the vigilant su- 
pervision of the NKVD, at whose 
head he placed Lavrenti Beria, a man 
whom he had created. The temporary 
measures taken by Stalin during the 
Yezhovshchina were formalized and 
the NKVD’s authority widened. The 
NKVD and its successors (the NKGB 
and MGB) were given the right to 
treat arrested Communists, including 
Party leaders, just as they had long 
been treating other Soviet citizens, 
i.e., to use torture, impose death sen- 
tences, etc. 

Until then, Soviet citizens had 
been divided into two classes. First, 
there were the ordinary mortals, 
over whom the police wielded un- 
limited power. And then there were 
the privileged Communists, who, like 
medieval English lords, could be 
tried only by their peers—i.e., by 
other Communists in the form of 
special 
who were remanded to the jurisdic- 
tion of the regular Soviet punitive 
organs only in exceptional cases and 


control commissions—and 


by decision of the control commis- 
sions. Devising the theory that the 
class struggle becomes sharper as 
the country moves closer to social- 
ism, Stalin extended NKVD terror 
to the very Communists who were 
building socialism. In some respects, 
their position became more difficult 
than that of the ordinary citizen: 
Since they held responsible posts, 
Communists had to show initiative 
and make responsible decisions; the 
slightest slip might have bloody con- 
sequences, 

The war period saw the reduction 
of the influence of Party organiza- 
tions on the Soviet Government. This 
Process was signaled by Stalin’s as- 
sumption of the Premiership in May 
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1941. During the war, power was 
concentrated in the State Defense 
Committee (Stalin, Molotov, Beria, 
Voroshilov and Malenkov), which 
was placed above both the Govern- 
ment and the Party. As a member of 
this body, Central Committee Secre- 
tary Georgi Malenkov administered 
the policy of limiting the role of the 
Party. During the war, there was not 
a single plenary meeting of the Cen- 
tral Committee, and even the Polit- 
buro stopped meeting regularly. Only 
the Central Committee Secretariat 
continued to function—a purely bu- 
reaucratic body, directed by an enor- 
mously enlarged Cadre Division. 
Thus, the Party was largely trans- 
formed into an organization for re- 
cruiting and assigning personnel, 
with a special section for supervising 
the ideological life of the country, 
After the war, an attempt to revive 
the Party politically was made by 
Andrei A. Zhdanov, who became 
First Secretary in the spring of 
1946. The attempt failed. No Party 
congress or conference was held, al- 
though the Party constitution re- 
quired it. Several Central Commit- 
tee plenums met, but official reports 
were published about only two. 
Zhdanov died on August 31, 1948. 
It is not known whether he was poi- 
soned, as Stalin charged later, or 
whether his heart gave out under the 
strain of the intra-Party struggle. In 
any event, all of his closest collabora- 


tors, both in the central Party ma- 
chine and in the Leningrad organi- 
zation he had headed, were liqui- 
dated. The trial of Victor S. Abaku- 
mov and others in December 1954 
revealed the scope of these purges 
in the so-called “Leningrad case.” 

After Zhdanov’s death, all attempts 
to restore the Party as a political 
body were dropped. There were no 
more meetings of the Central Com- 
mittee plenum. Somewhat later, 
roughly in the spring of 1951, the 
Politburo, too, stopped meeting. 
Thus, in effect, the central political 
apparatus of the Party was atrophy- 
ing. 

Meanwhile, the official Soviet Gov- 
ernment was expanding its power. 
Forming his first postwar Council of 
Ministers in 1946, Stalin created a 
presidium of the Council made up 
of his Deputy Premiers. This pre- 
sidium was vested with wide author- 
ity; its jurisdiction included a great 
part of the major state affairs which 
before the war had always been con- 
sidered by the Politburo. Stalin was 
obliged, however, to include only 
Politburo members in the new pre- 
sidium. The March 1946 list included 
eight Deputy Premiers—all of them 
Politburo members. Of the latter’s 
membership, only two Central Com- 
mittee Secretaries, Zhdanov and 
Malenkov, and the Ukrainian Party 
Secretary, Khrushchev, were not in- 
cluded in the presidium. (Kalinin, as 
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President of the Supreme Soviet, 
could not constitutionally be a mem- 
ber of the Council of Ministers. ) 

In September 1946, Stalin named 
Malenkov, who had just been re- 
moved from the Central Committee 
Secretariat by Zhdanov, to the Coun- 
cil of Ministers presidium. There- 
after, the presidium was converted 
into a stronghold of Malenkov, who 
began to fill it with his allies among 
the Communist economic managers 
(Vyacheslav Malyshev, Maxim Sa- 
burov, Mikhail Pervukhin, etc.). As 
a result, the presidium was trans- 
formed, as early as 1947-48, from a 
smaller version of the Politburo into 
an independent organ possessing 
great authority. Its very position 
made it the center of the developing 
opposition to the Politburo. 

Thus, the Stalinist balance of 
power, as it took shape during the 
period of Malenkov’s greatest influ- 
ence (1948-51), was based on three 
main “levers”: 

1. The relatively weakened central 
apparatus of the Party, which was 
also controlled from within by Ma- 
lenkoy. (He was apparently brought 
back into the Central Committee Sec- 
retariat in the fall of 1947.) 

2. The strengthened Government 
apparatus, the decisive influence in 
which were the economic managers, 
led by Malenkov. 

3. The even more greatly strength- 
ened apparatus of terror under Beria 
(directly supervised by Stalin). 

These three “levers” were co- 
ordinated by Stalin, with the aid of 
his personal secretariat headed by 
Alexander N. Poskrebyshev. 

This was the internal mechanism 
of Stalinist dictatorship in its most 
highly perfected form. It bore little 
resemblance to a dictatorship by the 
Communist party organization. It 
was a personal dictatorship over the 
latter as well as over the rest of the 
country. 

During 1952-53, Stalin became dis- 
satisfied with the complex balance of 
power and started revamping his 
dictatorial machine. Among the signs 
were the calling of the 19th Party 
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Congress (the first in 13 years), the 
reorganization of the central Party 
administration, and especially the 
appointment as Minister of State 
Security of Semyon Ignatyev, a 
spokesman of the Party apparatus— 
followed by the purge of Beria’s sup- 
porters in Georgia and the prepara- 
tions for the trial of the “Jewish doc- 
tors.” These show Stalin initiating a 
drive to strengthen the Party organi- 
zation and weaken the influence of 
the Beria machine. Stalin, however, 
did not live to complete this process. 


HE basic content of the struggle 
. a raged after Stalin was a di- 
rect continuation of the struggle in 
the last years of his life. All three 
“levers” which Stalin had created to 
maintain the balance of power in the 
machinery of dictatorship continued 
to operate as before, but there was 
no longer a hand to unite and direct 
this operation. Each of the “levers” 
became an independent fac.or. 
in the first 
days after Stalin died bear the ear- 
marks of a bitter behind-the-scenes 


The decisions taken 


struggle. The main decisions were 
taken at a conference on March 5-6, 
in which all members of the Party 
Central Committee, the Council of 
Ministers and the presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet participated on an 
equal basis. There was no legal basis 
for such a conference—neither in 
the Soviet Constitution nor in the 
Party statutes—but it nevertheless 
made decisions which were binding 
for both the Government and the 
Party. 

At the time of Lenin’s death in Jan- 
uary 1924, when the situation was 
much like that in March 1953, a 
special congress of soviets was called 
to take the necessary decisions. This 
time, even a few days’ delay was im- 
possible. Harrison E. Salisbury’s 
well-known report on the coup d’état 
which was being planned by Beria 
may not have been accurate in every 
respect, but there is no doubt that 
it faithfully conveyed the atmosphere 
in Moscow at that time. Relations 
among the various groups were so 





strained that the struggle could have 
erupted into the streets at any mo- 
ment. Compromise was difficult but 
vital. 


At the conference which adopted 


the compromise of March 5-6, the ( 


main struggle was between the Sta. 
linist old guard which had created 
and supported the balance of power 
in the war and postwar period and 
the “young” group which Stalin had 
gathered around him in the last 
months of his life in order to smash 
this “balance.” Now, after five years, 
the meaning of the compromise is 
clear. The new Central Committe 
Presidium, with 25 members and 1] 
candidate-members, created by Sta. 
lin at the 19th Party Congress, was 
completely broken up. All the new 
people whom Stalin had brought in 
were removed and, for the most part, 
sent to provincial posts. The new 
Presidium had 10 members and com. 
pletely duplicated the old Politburo, 
with only two new men added: Sabu- 
rov and Pervukhin, economic man. 
agers from the Malenkov camp. The 
Government, too, 
and the number of economic manag: 
ers holding ministerial posts greatly 
reduced, thus weakening the predomi- 
nant position of the economic man- 
agers in the Council of Ministers 
The presidium of the new Council 


of Ministers was composed exclusive: 


ly of old members of the Politburo, 
but Malenkov, who had become Pre: 
mier, nevertheless retained the pos 
of First Secretary of the Party, which 
put him in a unique position. Beria 
from the position of a man who was 
virtually under investigation, once 
again became master of the whol 
machinery of Soviet terror. 

There was an important gap in 
the March 5-6 decisions. The joitt 
conference which concluded the com: 
promise had not set up any perme 
nent organ. The only central body 
which could coordinate and direct the 
activity of both Party and Gover 
ment was the Central Committee Pre 
sidium. The latter, of course, We 
subordinate to the Central Comm 
tee itself. 


was reorganized ) 
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The first Central Committee ple- 
num since the agreement met on 
March 14, 1953. As a result of this 
plenum, Malenkov “requested” that 
he be relieved of the duties of Party 
first Secretary. There seems no 
doubt that he was forced to do sv. 
His removal represented the start otf 
an offensive by the Party organiza- 
tion against the Government bureauc- 
racy; it was clearly the first, highly 
successful gambit of Nikita Khrush- 
chev, permitting him to transform 
the Central Committee Secretariat 
into an instrument of his personal 
struggle for power. 

From the beginning, Khrushchev’s 
worst enemy was Beria, whom he 
had opposed vigorously even during 
ihe last part of Stalin’s life. Khrush- 
chev was able to exploit the hatred 
of Beria’s terror machine which was 
so strong throughout Soviet society, 
especially in the Party organization, 
which under Beria enjoyed the same 
“equal injustice” as other Soviet 
citizens, 

Under Stalin, Beria’s machine act- 
ed as an instrument of the dictator’s 
personal power. Beria unquestionably 
recognized the impossibility of con- 
tinuing this policy after Stalin’s 
death, Hence, as early as the Central 
Committee plenum in mid-March 
1953, he presented the first report on 
the Ministry of State Security during 
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the period it was headed by Ignatyev. 
On the basis of the authority he re- 
ceived from this plenum (which was 
apparently later confirmed by the 
Central Committee Presidium) , Beria 
quashed the “Jewish doctors” case, 
issuing an official communiqué on the 
subject which read like a_ political 
proclamation. 

This communiqué, by the way, is 
the only document in the post-Stalin 
era thus far which publicly an- 
nounced the rehabilitation of non- 
Party Soviet citizens and, at the same 
time, referred to the rights guaran- 
teed by the Soviet Constitution to all 
citizens, not merely Communists. All 
other measures along these lines, in- 
cluding Khrushchev’s “secret speech,” 
have been made known only to Party 
members and have concerned only 
the rehabilitation of Communists. 

Beria’s communiqué implied a 
grave threat to the one-party system 
and served to rally the rest of the top 
Soviet group against him. The tre- 
mendous resources of Beria’s terror 
machine made him particularly dan- 
gerous to his colleagues—especially 
after he had begun appealing to the 
non-Party masses. During the few 
months of Beria’s power, he bid for 
broad popularity by initiating the 
“new course” in East Germany and 
easing Russification in the national 
republics. But his reputation through- 
out the country was too black for 
him to succeed in mobilizing real 
popular support. 

The liquidation of Beria 
carried out on the 
Khrushchev and strengthened his per- 
sonal position; the Central Commit- 
tee plenum of September 1953 made 
him First Secretary of the Party. It 
also strengthened further the position 
of the Party machine as a whole. 
After this plenum, the farm bureaus 
in the regional soviets were abol- 
ished and farm matters passed under 
the jurisdiction of special Party sec- 
retaries. Expansion of the Party ap- 
paratus also proceeded along other 
lines, enabling Khrushchev to fill it 
with his supporters. 

While enhancing the role of the 


was 
initiative of 





PERVUKHIN: A MANAGER WHO LOST 


Party machine in the regime, Khrush- 
chev checked the growth of the Party 
as a whole. In October 1952, the 
Party had 6,083,000 members; by 
February 1956, there were 6,745,000. 
But the number of candidate-mem- 
bers declined in this period from 
869,000 to 419,000. In other words, 
the number of Party members in 
1956 was less than the total of mem- 
bers and candidates had been in 
1952. At the same time, the number 
of new candidates scarcely exceeded 
100,000 a year, which for a party of 
7.2 million members and candidates 
was negligible, 
Khrushchev was, 
tremely active in shaking up the 
Party organization. Exact figures are 
not available, but from fragmentary 


however, ex- 


data appearing in the press (chiefly 
provincial papers) we can infer that 
Khrushchev threw the doors open 
wide to all who wished to make a 
Party career. Thus, in the period be- 
fore the 20th Party Congress, up to 
20 per cent of all low-echelon Party 
secretaries in the Ukraine were dis- 
missed. The figure reached 36 per 
cent in Uzbekistan. 

Khrushchev’s bitterest struggle was 
with the economic group headed by 
Malenkov, but his victory was pre- 
determined because the body which 
arbitrated the struggle was the Party 
Central Committee, more than three- 
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quarters of which was made up of 
Party The Central 
Committee could hardly have been 
expected to rule against Khrushchev, 
for that would have meant ruling 
against itself. 


functionaries. 


HE CENTRAL Committee plenum 
Ta June 1957, at which Malenkov. 
Molotov and other Government lead- 
ers were ousted from the Presidium 
and the Central Committee, was a 
turning point in the history of the 
Party and of the Soviet Union as a 
whole. Marshal Zhukov’s downgrad- 
ing merely completed the process. 
Zhukov had been useful to Khrush- 
chev in the struggle against the Ma- 
lenkov group. But, when that victory 
had already been won, he had to be 
removed, since by his nature he could 
not fit into the narrow framework 
of Party rule. 

The system which Khrushchev cre- 
ated after his victory over Malenkov 
represented, for the first time in the 
history of the USSR, a system of 
direct, open dictatorship of the Party 
organization over the rest of the 
regime. Khrushchev accomplished in 
1957 what Zinoviev had envisaged in 
1923. We cannot yet determine just 
what form this dictatorship of the 
Party machine will take. The relevant 
directives have not been published: 
quite possibly, many have not yet 
been drafted. At present, Khrush- 
chev is unquestionably leaving a 
great deal to the “revolutionary law- 
making” of the local Party function- 
aries, as did Lenin in the first years 
of the Soviet regime. But the estab- 
lishment of the new system is already 
causing difficulty on the local level. 

Conflict between the Government 
and Party bureaucracies is inevitable 
because “dual rule” is disadvanta- 
geous from every point of view. The 
notion that the Party is the master 
while the Government merely admin- 
isters cannot be put into practice. 
Not only is such divided authority 
terribly expensive, since it would 
lead to the duplication within the 
Party of all organs of the Govern- 
ment, but it is impossible to draw a 
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clear line between the rights and 
obligations of the two bureaucracies. 
With two such machines in existence, 
conflict and friction are inevitable. 
Hence, the elimination of dual rule 
is a necessity. 

Yet, the Party organization cannot 
directly administer the country, in 
particular its economic life. If it tried 
to do so, the number of its direct 
economic administrators would in- 
crease so greatly that they would 
make claims to power. Essentially, 
this is what happened with the group 
of economic managers around Ma- 
All 
Party apparatus in the late 1920s and 
early 1930s; they took over the ad- 
ministration of the economy after 


lenkov. of them were in the 


the “Yezhovshchina.” As economic 
bosses, they had no conscious desire, 
of course, to come into conflict with 
the Party organization, but the logic 
of events led to just that. Any eco- 
nomic manager who was sincerely 
concerned with economic develop- 
ment inevitably -demanded that the 
regime take the requirements of that 
development into account. But the 
Party the 
propaganda and organizational ap- 


machine, .e., regime’s 
paratus, had its own interests and re- 
quirements. 

It is from this basic conflict that 
strains will inevitably arise within 
the bloc which Khrushchev formed. 
Indeed, 


already detect signs of the emergence 


an attentive observer can 
of these new antagonisms. In this 
connection, very significant reports 
are coming out of Kazakhstan. 

A severe agricultural crisis has 
been under way in Kazakhstan. In 
1956, Kazakhstan’s 


“virgin saved Khrushchev, 


the harvest in 
lands” 
but that harvest was the result of 
ruthless exploitation of the Jand and 
in 1957 the Kazakhstan steppes set- 
tled the accounts, 
This 


congress of collective-farm directors 


January, a_ republic-wide 
was held in Alma Ata. There was a 
sharp clash between the collective- 
farm directors and the farm repre- 
sentatives of the regional Party com- 
mittees. Many charges were made 


on both sides, and there was doubt. 
less a good deal of truth in what 
both said. However, the congress was 
dominated by reports of the high. 
handed actions of the regional-com. 
mittee secretaries and their “instruc. 
tor’-assistants, who were dismissing 
collective-farm directors on _ their 
own authority. 

The impression made by these re. 
ports was so strong that on the see- 
ond day of the congress Nikolai Bel- 
yayev, a Presidium member and Cen. 
tral Committee Secretary, who had 
been sent to Kazakhstan with special 
plenary authority, interrupted one of 
the speakers to announce that the 
Bureau of the Central Committee had 
just adopted a decree making all col- 
lective-farm directors responsible to 
the Central Committee, thus depriv- 
ing the local-Party organs of author- 
ity over them (Kazakhstanskaya 
Pravda, January 12, 1958). 

Basically, friction between the 
Party functionaries and the various 
types of economic managers has be- 
come an everyday occurrence. It 
should be noted that, in a number of 
cases, these new antagonisms are in- 
tertwined with questions of national- 
ism and with relations between the 
local and central authorities. In some 
of the non-Russian national repub- 
lics, there have even been newspaper 
articles emphasizing the existence of 
special local interests and asking 
that they be taken into account. 

Khrushchev’s victory was made 
possible by the support of all those 
who were dissatisfied with the ex- 
treme centralization of the Soviel 
system. To win, Khrushchev stirred 
up certain dormant political senti- 
ments and evidently handed out a 
great many promissory notes. These 
are undoubtedly beginning to be pre- 
sented for payment. The near future 
apparently will bring the Soviet re- 
gime not consolidation on the basis 
of the victory of the Khrushchev 
bloc, but, on the contrary, a sharp- 
ening of relations within that bloc. 
The Soviet Communist party. from 
all appearances, is moving into 4 
new period of major conflicts. 
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The appearance of the following ar- 
tice in a recent edition of France 
Observateur, a Paris newspaper, led 
to its confiscation by the Govern- 
ment. André Philip, a member of the 
French Socialist party’s Executive 
Committee from 1944 to 1957, was 
himself expelled from the party for 
his opposition to the Algerian war. 
A former Cabinet minister, he is the 
author of Socialism Betrayed and 
a professor of law at the Sorbonne. 





RENCH public opinion, which has 

been systematically fed on lies 
and kept in ignorance, still does not 
realize that the Sakiet raid marked 
a decisive turning point in the Alge- 
rian war. We have always maintained 
that a military Dienbienphu in Al- 
geria is not possible; and that is true. 
But increasingly it becomes evident 
that Sakiet is a diplomatic Dienbien- 
phu. The consequences of Sakiet 
are still to be felt; they will be felt 
gradually, successively, almost inex- 
orably. 
| What are the facts? 

There is not the slightest possibil- 
ity of a French military victory in 
Algeria. On the contrary, our military 
difficulties are destined to increase 
with each passing month. It is easy 
} to satirize Minister Lacoste’s “last 
quarter-of-an-hour” prediction _re- 
garding the duration of the Algerian 
War, a prediction made a year-and- 
thalf azo; but, only a few months 
ago, we were told that the National 
liberation Front was on its last legs. 
and that militarily the Algerian war 
had been won. Today the war is 
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ALGERIA: POINT 
OF NO RETURN? 


By André Philip 


bloodier than ever; and if individual 
terrorism in the cities seems to have 
decreased, organized fighting has 
burst forth in the countryside and 
is spreading from west to east 
throughout Algeria. During the win- 
ter, the situation in Algeria has be- 
come like that which followed the 
military victories of General de 
Lattre de Tassigny in the Tonkin 
area of Indo-China. De Lattre wished 
to take advantage of his military suc- 
cess to engage in negotiations. He 
was not heeded, and he died before 
he could impose his policy. In Al- 
geria likewise, the opportunity to 
negotiate from a position of strength 
was not exploited. That opportunity 
is no longer present. 

If it is true that the majority of 
Algerians, Arabs and Europeans 
alike, are fed up with the war and 
ready to support whoever first offers 
a reasonable compromise, it is also 
true that on both sides there are 
extremists who are bitter-enders. The 
French bitter-enders, who, relatively 
speaking, are older, prefer to dem- 
onstrate in the streets rather than 
enlist in the Army to fight the Al- 
gerians. A strong government would 
know how to control them. Among 
the Arabs, on the other hand, the 
bitter-enders are to be found among 
the youth. And youth under 21 years 
of age represents the majority of the 
population. So long as the war con- 
tinues, the National Liberation Front 
will have no problem enrolling mili- 
tary effectives; and its recruiting 
among the ever more numerous youth 





will not be limited by the number ot 
volunteers but only by its ability to 
arm and equip them. 

As the war continues, the FLN 
improves its military organization in 
two ways. The weapons available to 
the FLN are increasing in number, 
and their quality is improving. 
Moreover, just as Communist China 
intervened more and more openly 
at the end of the war in Indo-China, 
so today the number of countries 
sending arms to the Algerian rebels 
is increasing, Even if we hermetically 
sealed the Tunisian frontier, arms 
would continue to arrive by sea and 
over the desert. It is impossible to 
block the passage of arms to a terri- 
tory like Algeria, which is traversed 
by mountain chains and by the 
Sahara. 

If military victory in Algeria is 
no longer possible, we must recognize 
that as of now the Algerian conflict 
is an international conflict. Against 
their will, the Americans, seconded 
by the British, have been led to inter- 
vene. They will no longer be able 
to withdraw. 

Independent Morocco and Tunisia 
are governed by devoted patriots but 
they have been formed by French 
culture. It would have been easy— 
and perhaps it still may be—to es- 
tablish a close association with them. 
The juridical form of this associa- 
tion—federation, confederation—is 
of small consequence. The essential 
thing is to develop a common mone- 
tary zone and to maintain close co- 
operation within the framework of 
a common plan for economic devel- 
opment. While these two nations were 
colonies, their peoples could only 
think of independence. Since they 
have achieved independence, they 
have recognized that in the modern 
world the political autonomy of a 
nation can only be safeguarded by 
membership in a wider community. 
Morocco like Tunisia was ready to as- 
sociate once again with France. Mo- 
rocco still seems open to the idea of 
association. But we have done every- 
thing possible to discourage Bourguiba 
and to drive him away for good. 








Morocco and Tunisia wish to re- 
main linked to the West. Neither 
wishes to enter Cairo’s orbit and to 
associate with peoples which are cul- 
turally inferior and whose standard 
of living is lower. To do so would 
be to assume a burden that would 
irremediably compromise their own 
economic development. But if their 
responsible leaders understand this 
and wish to remain linked to the 
West, French policy discourages 
them and increasingly tends to put 
them in a position where they are 
forced, because of their own public 
opinion, to orient themselves, how- 
ever unwillingly, toward Cairo, 

The United States and the Euro- 
pean powers cannot let North Africa 
fall under the direct or indirect in- 
fluence of Russia or permit it to 
go neutralist. The peoples of North 
Africa have had confidence in France 
until now; they have hoped she 
would in time succeed in reaching a 
wise solution of the Algerian prob- 
lem. If we show that we are incapable 
of achieving such a solution, none of 
our allies is going to sacrifice the 
influence of the West in the Maghreb 
to our folly. It is clear, therefore. 
that Bourguiba is playing for all-or- 
nothing stakes. If he fails, he risks 
losing all his influence in Tunisia; 


and, in order to check his enemies, 
he will have to borrow their poli- 
cies. 

Our dispute with Tunisia is being 
carried on under the worst condi- 
tions. After Sakiet, the whole world 
turned against us. Curiously, the So- 
viet Union, which has no desire to 
see the influence of the West in gen- 
eral, and of the U.S. in particular, 
increase in Algeria, is for the mo- 
ment moderate in its reaction and is 
not putting any pressure on France. 
There are 15,000 French soldiers in 
Tunisia, confined to quarters in mili- 
tary camps, and there is a civilian 
population which from day to day 
fears the worst. The Meknés massacre 
followed the seizure of Ben Bella’s 
airplane. If a similar disaster has 
thus far not occurred in Tunisia, we 
may be grateful to the wisdom and 
personal authority of Bourguiba, but 
serious incidents can occur at any 
moment. Moreover, the port of Bi- 
zerte is blockaded and probably lost 
to France. And there is no likelihood 
that we can win back what we have 
lost by force. Any attempt at em- 
ploying force against Tunisia would 
have the same repercussions that at- 
tended our expedition against Suez; 
and, in the face of the unanimous 
opposition of the world, even if we 
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scored a military success we would 
have to retreat in shame. 

Given these facts, what can we do? 

In the next few weeks. a coura. 
geous about-face on the part of 
France might permit us to regain the 
initiative in negotiations. If we settle 
the Tunisian incident with good will, 
and if we employ the good offices of 
the sultan of Morocco and Bour. 
guiba, we may be able to establish 
contacts with wide elements of Al- 
gerian nationalist opinion. Only 
Bourguiba and the King of Mo- 
rocco can re-establish among the lead. 
ers of the FLN the supremacy— 
which does not exist at the present 


time—of the political leaders over} 
the military. ‘hey have a vital stake} 
in this, for they want to establish} 


in the Maghreb an Arab grouping 
which would be independent of 
Cairo, closely linked to the West 
and, if it is still possible, to France. 

If a reversal of French _ policy 


does not take place swiftly, it would | 
be desirable to call on the six-nation } 


European Community for mediation. 
The existence of this Community, as 
well as that of France, depends upon 
a solution of the Algerian problem. 

If neither of these two steps is 
taken in the coming weeks, the 
Algerian problem will increasingly be 
internationalized and the  good- 
offices negotiators will be unable to 
ignore the Algerian problem. If 
France continues to refuse to permit 
this, the problem will come before 
the UN Security Council and inevi- 
tably the USSR will intervene to op- 
pose the United States. After all. 
Moscow cannot permit Bizerte to 
become part of the NATO structure 
without trying to defend her inter- 
ests. Internationalization will thus 
lead by successive stages to a total 


catastrophe in which a solution will 


be imposed upon us, just as it was 
on the Dutch in Indonesia. 

A very serious situation is develop- 
ing in domestic politics. Ever since 
the sinister February 6 [1956, when 
right-wing riots greeted Premier Guy 
Mollet in Algiers], successive French 


governments have stimulated a mili- 
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taristic and nationalistic spirit in the 
nation, stirring up public opinion 
by false radio and press propaganda. 
The Government continues to inflame 
public opinion with its bluster, but 
sooner or later, when enough pres- 
sure is exerted upon it, it will capitu- 
late completely. We run the risk 
of witnessing a violent revolt by 
those who realize that they have been 
deceived and by military men aware 
that they have risked their lives for 
nothing. And since America will 
force us to capitulate, we shall see 
in this country a wave of anti-Ameri- 
canism of a fascist nature. For its 
part, the working class, which has 
been misled by the Communist party, 
has been for several years repeatedly 
mobilized to demonstrate against 
America. The Communist party does 
not have sufficient authority among 
the workers to reverse itself and to 
become pro-American when the U.S. 
supports a solution in Algeria which 
is objectively progressive, interna- 
tional and constructive. If the fascists 
launch another putsch @ la February 
6 in Paris, the French working class 
will be in such a state of confusion 
that it will not reply with a 
February 12 [1934, when a popular- 
front demonstration was held in re- 
sponse to the right-wing Stavisky 
riots a week earlier]. 

Thus, we have but a few weeks to 
take the measures that are necessary 
to re-establish the situation. In the 
past, France has had an incompara- 
ble influence on the world when she 
Was a creative and innovating power 
and when her imagination permitted 
her to defend values of universal 
significance. Today, step by step, she 
is degrading herself to the level of a 
tuined Spain, living on an ineffec- 
tive and isolationist pride. Meanwhile, 


Germany is quietly climbing back up 


the slope from which she fell. Europe 
is creating herself anew but risks be- 
ing dominated by Germany—not be- 
cause, as some had feared, Germany 
is so powerful, but because France, 
which should have been the animat- 
ing and inspiring force of the new 
urope, is committing suicide. 
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Mixture of liberalism and imperialism in Algeria shows 


that the Revolution of 1789 is still undigested 


France’s Malady 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 


ITH increasing disquiet, the 
We cs is asking: What is the 
matter with France? The French Air 
Force bombs a Tunisian village and 
kills many civilians. The French For- 
eign Minister confesses that it was 
a “tragic error,” for obviously it 
was a military action without the 
sanction of the Government, But the 
Government will not disown the ac- 
tion for fear of losing its right-wing 
support. It offers to pay indemnities 
to the victims’ families in order to 
appease its left-wing support. The 
current government, like most recent 
governments, is based on a shaky 
compromise between the right and 
the left of French politics. No other 
government can carry on because the 
Communists and the Poujadists have 
enough votes to prevent the construc- 
tion of unambiguous governments. 
Meanwhile, the tragic war in Al- 
geria continues. Indeed, the Tunisian 
affair is but a part of the whole sad 
North African picture. The govern- 
ment of the Socialist Guy Mollet tried 
for a year to “pacify” Algeria, but 
the terror on both sides grows. Now 
a brilliant young rightist economist, 
Félix Gaillard, is involved as Prime 
Minister in the same futile venture. 
Of course, the pacification of Al- 
geria is not as easy as casual observ- 
ers assume. For one thing, the under- 
ground movement of Algeria, which 
is prosecuting the war, is composed 
of extremists who are as brutal to 
Algerians who want some kind of 
modus vivendi with France as they 
are to Frenchmen. The French say 





they will grant a constitution when 
the civil war stops. But the rebel 
leaders do not want an abstract con- 
stitution. They want the right to gov- 
ern Algeria. 

But there is a more serious prob- 
lem in regard to Algeria, which gives 
us part of the answer to the question 
of what is the matter with France. 
North African French imperialism, 


f. 


MOLLET: BEGAN ‘PACIFICATION’ 





particularly in Algeria, is a curious 
compound of the imperialism of the 
ancien régime, which characterized 
the policy of all European nations 
in the 18th and 19th centuries, and 
the liberalism of revolutionary 
France. The liberalism persuaded 
France to incorporate Algeria into 
metropolitan France, so that consti- 
tutionally “Algeria does not exist” 
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and every effort at freedom is tanta- 
mount to treason, 

Under the curious universalism of 
French liberalism, there was supposed 
to be no difference between French- 
men and Algerians—the “Rights of 
Man,” of course. But this abstrac- 
tion, powerful enough to persuade 
many French colons to settle in Al- 
geria, was not powerful enough to 
establish equality in voting. The 
French did not deny Algerians the 
suffrage as we did our Negroes 
after the Civil War. They merely es- 
tablished a system of weighted voting, 
and some of the resentment which 
boils up in Algeria is the fruit of 
this discrimination. 

Even without this defect in the 
structure of “liberal imperialism,” 
there is always the fact that two 
races and cultures of uneven techni- 
cal and political skill find it difficult 
to get along in the same community ; 
the backward nation will resent the 
dominance of the more advanced 
one and will desire freedom, even if 
this means poverty and chaos. And, 
as an astute United Nations observer 
has declared, France and Algeria 
need each other economically and 
would probably bleed to death if sev- 
ered. But they cannot live together 
morally and politically as a single 
community. 

The desperate effort of France to 
preserve this union by military force 
is not only futile but an increasing 
hazard to the non-Communist world. 
One of the additional elements of 
pathos in the situation is that the 
French solemnly assure us that they 
deserve our support in holding the 
dike against Communism in Africa. 
Yet the longer they stay by the force 
of bayonets, the more certainly Com- 
munism will become the alternative. 

One thinks of the plight of the im- 
pressive President of Tunisia, Habib 
Bourguiba, the most consistently pro- 
Western statesman of Africa. He can’t 
afford to yield one more inch to the 
French and hold his position against 
the more radical nationalists. Yet 
the French are tardy in accepting 
Anglo-American “good offices” be- 
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DE GAULLE: WAITS IN THE WINGS 


cause they cannot afford to yield on 
any question involving Algeria. 

All symptoms of the French dis- 
ease point to one serious malady: an 
undigested revolution. The French 
and the American revolutions were 
practically 
while we built a democracy on virgin 
soil and while Britain poured new 


contemporaneous. But 


wine into ancient wineskins until 
finally the skins were changed by the 
alchemies of history, the French have 
not yet digested their revolution. The 
military’s defiance of civilian author- 
ity is but a part of the picture which 
Herbert Luethy’s book 
Against Herself has portrayed so viv- 
idly. 


Democracy controls the Parlia- 


France 





ment, but the Army and the bu. 
reaucracy have never accepted the 
revolution, One thinks of the Drey. 
fus affair and of General Weygand 
in the Second World War, who was 
afraid to go all-out against Hitler 
for fear of the democratic forces in 
France. To say that democracy gov. 
erns Parliament is also inexact, be. 
cause in Parliament right and left are 
in perpetual opposition. They are 
in every democratic country—but in 
many others creative compromises 
are worked out which prove wiser 
than the philosophies of right or left. 
In France, however, they oppose each 
other in such a way that extremism 
countering extremism produces im- 
mobilism at the center. 

After the Second World War, com- 
mon resistance to Nazism had pro- 
duced a new democratic force, the 
MRP, a liberal Catholic party which 
was devoted to the European Defense 
Community and other measures of 
European internationalism. The old 
clerical nationalism was dead. But, 
alas, the possibility of cooperation 
with other liberal parties was limit- 
ed by the parochial-school question. 
Even here, the revolution was not 
fully digested. The old and the new 
never achieved a creative synthesis, 
which is the secret of all political 
health. They simply maintained the 
old conflict. There are parts of France 
where Protestantism is touched by 
Communism, not because Russia is 
admired but because anti-clericalism 
is the historic reaction to anything in 
which the Church is involved. 

It is sad to see such a great nation, 
rich in every form of culture old 
and new, slowly strangling itself in 
this unresolved political conflict. And 
it is interesting that the two intellec- 
tually most creative nations on the 
Continent, Germany and_ France, 
should be politically so inept. Ger- 
many is now politically healthy after 
the Nazi frenzy. One hopes that 
France may achieve health without 
going through such agony. Mean- 
while, General de Gaulle waits in the 
wings as democracy in France de- 
stroys itself. 
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Exclusive Interview with a High Spokesman on 


THE SUMMIT MEETING 


Q: Mr. Spokesman, I should like 
to interview you about the forthcom- 
ing summit talks. 

A: Forthcoming? We are not at all 
certain that there will be any. 

Q: We aren’t? What does it de- 
pend on? 

A: Advance agreements. Unless the 
Russians agree to that, there will be 
no meeting. 

Q: Do you believe we can obtain 
actual agreements from the Russians 
before the conference? 

A: Not from them. They say 
Nyet to everything. 

Q: Mr. Spokesman, is this a good 
time for a summit talk? 

A: Excellent. With Explorer I and 
Vanguard orbiting, we can negotiate 
from a position of strength. 

Q: But Acheson said it was a bad 
time because Explorer wasn’t as good 
as the Sputniks. 

A: He is right! The Russians start- 
ed this whole conference business at 
this time only because they felt 
stronger than we are. Also, think of 
Explorer II. 

Q: What agreements are we trying 
to reach, Mr. Spokesman? 

A: Agreements on disarmament, 
outer space, Europe, things of that 
sort, 

Q: What about non-aggression ? 
Didn’t the Russians offer agreement 
on that? 

A: They did, but we cannot sign 
that one. 

Q: Why not? 

A: Because we are not planning 
any aggression. 

Q: Are they? 

A: They are, indeed. They will 
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Sherpa Everest, a lifetime intimate 
of Wotan Thrust (NL, January 20), 
is a summit specialist. His books 
include Under the Raft at Tilsit, 
The Field of the Cloth of Gold: A 
Mercantilist View, Versailles Varie- 
ties and Roosevelt’s Diet at Yalta. 





strike the first blow whenever they 
can. 

Q: Would a summit meeting put 
an end to their aggressive designs? 


A: Nothing will. Read Lenin. The 


purpose of the meeting is to ease 


tension. 

Q: Would eased tension reduce 
the danger of aggression? 

A: On the contrary. It would en- 
able them to pick their own best 
moment. 

Q: Is there anything that can pre- 
vent them? 

A: Force and more force. It’s the 
only language they understand. 

Q: It is? Then why talk with 
them? 

A: The world expects us to leave 
nothing untried. 

Q: The world wants us to sit down 
with the Russians? 

A: No, sir. The people are worried 
lest we appease the Russians. The 
people in the satellite countries will 
feel sold down the river. 

Q: Why, Mr. Spokesman? 

A: Because we promised them lib- 
eration in 1952. 

Q: Why did we promise that? 

A: Principle. Freedom is indivisi- 
ble. Conquests cannot be tolerated. 
And then, think of all those votes in 
the Midwest—more Poles in Detroit 
than in Warsaw. 


Q: So there can be no advance 
agreement between us and the Rus- 
sians on Eastern Europe? 

A: Hardly. Our aims are diamet- 
rically opposite. 

Q: What about disarmament? Any 
chance of agreement there? 

A: Impossible. As long as the cold 
war continues, neither side can af- 
ford to disarm more ihan the other. 

Q: Can the cold war be discon. 
tinued? 

A: Not while the arms race is on. 

Q: Would it be possible, perhaps. 
to suspend nuclear tests? 

A: No, sir—not since that “little 
fellow” lifted a mountain in Nevada 
six inches. That proved that these 
things can be hidden. 

Q: But the “little fellow” was de- 
tected in Alaska, probably in the 
Soviet Union, too—isn’t that true? 

A: Of course it was. But we can’t 





EINSTEIN: HOW FAR OUT IS OUT? 
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be sure of registering every one of 
their explosions. Why, they even put 
their bombs in lead jackets nowadays. 

Q: What about the Rapacki Plan? 
Can we agree to a denuclearized 
zone? 

A: Under no circumstances. 

Q: Why not? 

A: Because they offered it first. 
We should have offered a denuclear- 
ized zone ourselves. It would have 
been popular with the Germans, 
Czechs and Poles. 

Q: Why didn’t we, Mr. Spokes- 
man? 

A: It was Eden’s idea to begin 
with, and we don’t talk about him 
around here. 

Q: Mr. Spokesman, can you tell 
us at least who will be represented at 
this conference? 

A: No, sir, I cannot. There has 
been no agreement on that. 

Q: Is agreement possible? 

A: Not a chance. These people 
want a regular mass meeting at the 
summit—trying to sneak Red China 
up there and all that. 

Q: Well, sir, where will the meet- 
ing take place? We understand that 
the President must stay close to home 
if the negotiations are prolonged. 
Does that mean that Khrushchev will 
be invited to Washington? 

A: Absolutely not. We’re interested 
in all sorts of contacts with Russian 
leaders of thought, but that doesn’t 
apply to political people, as the Pres- 
ident pointed out. 

Q: But during the war Molotov 
slept in the White House. . . . 

A: Oh, yes, but he was All-Union 
Foreign Minister. Khrushchev is just 
the Communist Secretary. 

Q: Well, then, are you contemplat- 
ing an invitation to Foreign Minister 
Gromyko for prolonged talks in 
Washington? 

A: What for? He’s only an errand 
boy. Khrushchev’s the big boss. 

Q: Mr. Spokesman, you mentioned 
contacts a while back. Can we turn 
contacts with the Russians to our 
advantage? 

A: Democracy is contagious. Send 
a thousand students here, or profes- 
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sors, and they'll just lap it up. Be a 
thorn in the side of:their authorities 
ever after. 

Q: Didn’t that Soviet Minister of 
Agriculture who toured the Midwest 
go back to Russia and grow corn on 
a big scale? 

A: That’s what I said: They can’t 
resist our ways. 

Q: But I haven’t heard that he has 
become a democrat. He is just grow- 
ing corn in a big way. 

A: Of course. Because these men 
are materialists. Read Lenin. If we 
grow better corn, they'll just imitate 
us. You don’t expect them to swallow 
the Bill of Rights right along with 
it, do you? 

Q: Well, if they adopt our skills 
but not the Bill of Rights, what good 
are these contacts? 

A: No good at all. We are just 
fools to teach them anything. And 
they know it. 

Q: So these contacts should be dis- 
continued ? 

A: Not now. There is ferment in 
the USSR. Contacts will increase that 
ferment. 

Q: Then what will happen? 

A: Nothing. You don’t think that 
Khrushchev intends to preside over 
the liquidation of the Soviet Em- 
pire? He'll just crush the opposition, 
that’s all. Read the Minsk speech. 

Q: How about this outer-space 
thing? Can we agree on that? 

A: Never. 

Q: What do we actually want with 
regard to outer space? 

A: We want it—period. Didn’t 
you read what Lyndon Johnson 
said? 

Q: Just how much of it, though? 
How many light years out would we 
need for our national security? 

A: It’s hard to say. A light year is 
no longer a simple thing, what with 
Einstein’s curved space and the speed 
of light being different in different 
places. This needs more study by our 
best brains. The President is about to 
appoint a commission. 

Q: Mr. Spokesman, if everything 
is so undecided, why are we prepar- 
ing to meet at this time? 





A: We are being maneuvered into 
it. The Soviets have the initiative, 

Q: What do they want to get out 
of the conference? 

A: The propaganda advaniage. 

Q: Can we do anything to prevent 
them from gaining the advantage? 

A: Nothing whatsoever. We're a 
democracy. I say we're just bum. 
bling to disaster at the summit. Ux. 
less, of course, we can pull a rabbit 
out of the diplomatic hat. 

Q: So what is the best thing to 
do now? 

A: Sir, the thing to do is to ask 
for deeds, not words. 

Q: Deeds—at a conference? 

A: We must leave nothing untried. 

Q: What will Eisenhower do at 
the summit conference? 

A: He will agree to what has been 
agreed before. He will demonstrate 
our friendship for all mankind. He 
will try hard not to smile at Khrush- 
chev. 

Q: Why not? 

A; My dear sir! Eastern Europe! 
Asia! Africa! Detroit! 

Q: Mr. Spokesman, can you sum 
up what you have said on the sum- 
mit talks? 

A: Gladly. They'll be forthcoming 
if we can first agree to agree. As the 
Russians only understand the lan- 
guage of strength, we must ask them 
for deeds, not words. They are help- 
less against democracy’s magnetic 
appeal, but capable of crushing all 
opposition. As they are bent on world 
domination—Lenin said so—they 
will try to strike the first blow at 
their convenience but can’t because 
of the ferment within. We must—by 
talking the truth, to which they are 
impervious, and by preparing the 
first blow ourselves, which we can't 
strike because of principle—without 
upsetting the people in the captive 
nations or in the Midwest demon- 
strate to the Free World the things 
that need demonstrating . . . [The 
remainder of this exclusive interview 
has been classified Top Secret. A 
transcript of a secret tape-recording, 
however, will be published next week 
in Life magazine.] 
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CHAMBERLIN 


to the cause of the West. This 
peculiar political disease seems to 
recur at more or less regular inter- 


=, MIT MANIA may yet prove fatal 


vals. It seems equally likely to strike 
eminent and obscure victims. 

The first Western statesman who 
believed he could charm away the 
designs of a totalitarian dictator was 
Neville Chamberlain, with his spec- 
tacular flight to Munich. More re- 
cently, Sir Winston Churchill suc- 
cumbed to a bad attack of summit 
mania in 1953. Still more recently, 
comparatively obscure people in Eng- 
land, whose collective impulse makes 
up a “tide” of public opinion, have 
gone down like ninepins before a 
new onslaught of the epidemic. 

It would be easier to understand 
and sympathize with these periodic 
fits of obsession if there had been 
even one example when a summit 
meeting advanced the cause of peace 
with justice or international under- 
standing. No such example can be 
found. Neville Chamberlain thought 
he had brought back “peace in our 
time” from Munich, but Britain was 
at war with Germany in less than a 
year. Though the territorial integrity 
of Poland was sacrificed at Teheran 
and her national independence sur- 
tendered at Yalta, Stalin did not be- 
tome more friendly to the West. 

After Potsdam, just as big a fail- 
ure as Teheran and Yalta, there was 
4 moratorium on top-level talks for 
adecade. But in 1955 the word “sum- 
mit” came into general use in connec- 
tion with the Geneva meeting of 
Eisenhower, Eden and Faure with 
the familiar Soviet twosome, Khrush- 
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Summit Mania 
May Prove Fatal 


chev and Bulganin. Again there were 
loud plaudits and high hopes from 
those who felt that the Soviet creed 
of world could be 
charmed away by a grin. 

But what were the fruits of Ge- 
neva? The smiling exchanges be- 
tween Eastern and Western repre- 
sentatives were exploited to the limit 
behind the Iron Curtain as proof of 


subversion 


the hopelessness of resistance. And 
the Soviet Government hastened to 
start its sapping operations in the 
vulnerable Middle East. The one 
promise of substance which the So- 
viet leaders gave at Geneva, “that 
the settlement of the German ques- 
tion and the reunification of Ger- 
many by means of free elections shall 
be carried out in conformity with the 
national interests of the German peo- 
ple and the interests of European 
security,” was repudiated almost as 
soon as it was made. 

If historical experience promises 
little from a summit meeting, the 
advance Soviet attitude has been at 
least equally discouraging. Khrush- 
chev and Bulganin are obviously 
eager for such a meeting. They have 
been tumbling over themselves to 
send in new, verbose and repetitive 
communications even before earlier 
messages have been answered. But 
when one the proposed 
agenda outlined in these wordy docu- 
ments, one finds only empty declara- 
tions, more or less cleverly baited 
traps designed to weaken the de- 
fensive position of the West, coupled 
with a blind refusal even to discuss 
such subjects as German unity and 
free institutions in Eastern Europe. 


studies 


Who could take seriously the pro- 
posed conclusion of a non-aggression 
treaty between the NATO allies and 
the Warsaw Pact countries in the 
light of the Soviet record of break- 
ing non-aggression pacts? What is 
the much-advertised Rapacki Plan 
but a scheme to place American and 
British troops in Germany, already 
outnumbered, in a position of hope- 
less military inferiority by depriving 
them of nuclear weapons? 

The latest Soviet proposed bar- 
gain, to consent to forego the mili- 
tary use of outer space if the United 
States would liquidate its foreign 
bases, is a typical attempt to trade 
shadow for substance. As for the 
Soviet proposal which now seems 
to stand the best chance of being ac- 
cepted, the stoppage of nuclear tests, 
I should like to quote the distin- 
guished nuclear scientist, Dr. Ed- 
ward Teller: 

“There can be no doubt that if a 
nation wants to carry out tests in 
secrecy, observation will become diffi- 
cult and uncertain. In the contest 
between the bootlegger and the po- 
lice, the bootlegger has a great ad- 
vantage, Of course, it will cost some 
money and effort to hide nuclear ex- 
plosions. But the Soviet Union has 
never been stingy where a military 
advantage has been at stake.” 

Proceeding simply on the basis of 
past experience, without any pipe- 
lines to the Kremlin, to the White 
House or to European foreign minis- 
tries, it is easy to foresee that the 
summit conference of 1958, if it 
comes off, will end at best in a dead- 
lock, at worst in a serious deteriora- 
tion of the defensive positions of the 
West. 

Will summit mania be cured, how- 
ever? It seems doubtful. For all we 
learn from history is that men seem 
to learn nothing from history. 
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The Invention of the Child 


By Leslie A. Fiedler 


E MOVE through a world of books in which the 
Wor is so accepted a feature of the landscape 
that we are aware of him chiefly when he is absent. 
There he is (or she—it scarcely matters), his eye to 
the keyhole, his ear to the crack in the door, peering, 
listening, observing in his innocence our lack of it. He 
is the touchstone, the judge of our world—and a re- 
proach to it in his unfallen freshness of insight, his un- 
expended vigor, his incorruptible naiveté. Or he is the 
hero himself: Tom Sawyer or Huck Finn or Holden 
Caulfield, the Good American, the unrecognized saint, 
living in a hogshead or thrown out of fashionable bars— 
the cornerstone the builders rejected, Christ as a juvenile 
delinquent. 

So ubiquitous and symbolic a figure is, of course, no 
mere reproduction of a fact of existence; he is a cul- 
tural invention, a product of the imagination. But what 
have we invented him for, and out of what stuff have 
we contrived him? There is something both ambiguous 
and unprecedented about the cult of the child; indeed, 
the notion that a mere falling short of adulthood is 
a guarantee of insight and even innocence is a sophis- 
ticated view, a latter-day Pastoralism, which finds a 
Golden Age not in history but at the beginning of each 
lifetime. The invention of special clothing, special books, 
a special role in literature for children belongs to a 
late, perhaps decadent phase of our culture. 

In Greek art, to be sure, the icon of the downy-cheeked 
boy is caressed in a thousand tender works of sculpture. 
The undraped adolescent, bent to remove the thorn in 
his foot or lying with his back to the beholder, becomes 
the Aphrodite of the pederast; but he is considered a 
love-object only, not a small prophet or a guide to a 
lost innocence. 

In the Judeo-Christian tradition, such erotic trifling 
with the image of childhood stirs only hostility; “he who 
offends the least of my little ones” is promised a fate 
which would make it better that a millstone were round 
his neck and he cast into the sea. There is, however. 
no pious counter-idealization of the child to replace the 
rejected image of the Greeks. 

In the Old Testament, indeed, there seems a wilful. 
to us almost perverse, resolve not to exploit the pos- 
sibilities of the child, even in stories which demand for 
him a central role. Isaac, who, in our re-imaginings of 
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the fable of the sacrifice, has an outward shape and a 
psychology, is in Genesis a cipher. The rabbis when 
they commented on the story said that he was 30 when 
he submitted to his father’s knife, 30! The revolution 
in imagination which lies between the biblical account 
and our response to it is implicit in our difficulty in 
conceiving a middle-aged Isaac or making the legend 
come to life around him. 

In the New Testament, there are other forces at work. 
In the Gospel according to Luke, the Nativity story opens 
up what strike us as irresistible opportunities for creating 
images of appealing babyhood, the pure infant sym- 
bolically situated between beasts and Wise Men. It is 
not, however, until the Renaissance that the Babe escapes 
from the text to its Mother’s pearly breast, fulfills itself 
as a significant image: innocence as infancy, the infant 
as Innocence itself. Earlier, the Christian imagination 
does not know what to do with the paradox of the child 
as Savior; one recalls the rigid Christ Child of Byzantine 
mosaics, his tiny hand raised in a gesture of command 
and blessing—not an infant at all, only a miniatute Em 
peror of the Universe. Indeed, not until the Renaissancé 
blossoms into the Baroque does the Christ Child come 
fully into his own. It is then that the prototypes of 
sentimental religious art are established once and for all: 
playing on the appeal of motherhood and babyhood in 
a maudlin upsurge of self-deception which ends by mak- 
ing quite good Christians (and parents of actual chil 
dren) incapable of granting the possibility of infant 
damnation. 

The orthodox and patriarchal Trinity of Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost is at this point replaced by a populat 
matriarchal anti-Trinity of Virgin, Cuckold and Infant: 
a group derived, the experts tell us, from ancient por 
trayals of Venus, Vulcan and Cupid, the antique form 
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of the fatherless family. The dimpled Babe of the Bar- 
oque tableau is still quite different, however, from the 
modern notion of the child as spokesman for the unfallen 
ego—still a part of the theatrical-sentimental attempt of 
the Counter-Reformation to wash away Protestantism 
(that rigid re-assertion of Fatherhood as an all-sufficient 
principle) in a flood compounded of mother’s milk and 
the tears of the Magdalene. 

Expectedly enough, such a revolt, reducing the male 
to a helpless burden in the lap of his adoring mother, 
stirred little response in the paternalistic Protestant 
North, particularly in the Anglo-Saxon world. There 
child witches continued to be hanged, while infant dam- 
nation continued to seem probable to those remember- 
ing in a colder clime Augustine’s observation that the 
innocence of childhood is more matter of weakness of the 
limbs than of purity of the heart. 

Even in the Catholic South, no fundamental change 
in the view of childhood was possible, despite the ex- 
ploitation of its painterly appeal, so long as the orthodox 
theory of Original Sin was unchallenged. If one began 
by believing that an originally corrupted nature must be 
trained (cajoled and beaten) into the semblance of or- 
derly virtue, he ended by being convinced that an adult 
had some chance of attaining goodness, the child little 
ornone. Similarly, so long as maturity and virtue were 
identified, so long as goodness was considered the func- 
tion of conscience rather than impulse, no adult could 
consider postulating the child as a moral touchstone. 
The occasional use of abused and suffering children for 
the sake of pathos—in Dante, say, or in Shakespeare— 
was necessarily peripheral. Children were, symbolically 
speaking, beside the point. It was no more possible to 
conceive of a child as hero than of a peasant in the 
same role. 

One of the major shifts in modern thinking involves 
moving the child from the periphery to the center of art 
~and, indeed, to the center of life. Child-worship may 
begin as one of those pieces of literary hypocrisy (like 
the courtly adulation of woman), a purely theoretical 
gesture of compensation by those who, in real life, 
neither spared the rod nor spoiled the child (and felt a 
little guilty about it somehow); but it ends in a child- 
centered society, where the parent not merely serves but 
emulates his immature offspring. This revolution is, of 
course, merely the by-product of a much larger one, of 
the shift from a belief in Original Sin to one in Original 
Innocence—or, to put it more precisely, to a belief that 
the same original disposition once called “sin” was more 
properly labeled “innocence.” 

The time of that major revolution is the mid-18th cen- 
lury and its prophet (however many statements to the 
contrary scholars extract from his utterly contradictory 
works) is Jean-Jacques Rousseau, whose waking on the 
toad to Vincennes, his waistcoat wet with tears, marks 
the moment of a New Revelation. It is told that on the 
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day Christ was born, certain sailors off the coast of 
Illyria heard a wailing from the woods and a terrible 
voice crying: “The God Pan is dead!” If on the day of 
Rousseau’s vision no one heard the counter-cry, “The 
God Pan is re-born!” that is because no one any longer 


listened. 


The West that had for more than 1,700 years deified 
its super-ego turned again to making the id its god. The 
scholars have many names for the New Revelation in its 
various stages and aspects: Pantheism, Deism, Sturm und 


Drang, Sentimentalism, Romanticism, etc. 


In the light 


of depth psychology, which is one of the products of the 
movement and can be considered its “theology,” let us 
call it the Psychic Breakthrough, the Re-emergence of 
the Id. We who are its children and its heirs live in an 
age characterized by the consciousness of the unconscious 
and by a resolve to propitiate and honor that dark force, 
so long surrendered to the auspices of unlettered witches 


and shabby wizards. 


The keynote of such an age is revolution and its not- 


so-secret motto: “Whatever is up shall be down! 


17? 


ever is down shall be up! 


What- 


It is an age which says the 


Lord’s Prayer backwards because its predecessors have 


said it forwards. 


It is a time which prefers the New 


World to the Old because that World is its own inven- 
tion; America may have been discovered for the geog- 
raphers in the 15th century, but it is discovered for the 
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imagination in the 18th. Similarly, it glorifies new 
art forms at the expense of traditional ones: autobiog- 
raphy, the lyric, especially the novel replacing the classi- 
cal genres, poetic epic and tragedy, as the forms in which 
the most ambitious writers dream of creating the self- 
awareness of their era. Finally, the diabolic principle 
is elevated above the angelic. In a very few years, the 
archetypal villains of the European mind, Don Juan and 
Faust, are transformed into heroes; “to make a pact with 
the devil” becomes the hallmark of a real man and true 
artist. Since Hell had become the official name of the 
forbidden world of impulse and unreason, it is hailed by 
the poets as their natural home. 

The greatest possible compliment to writers of the past 
is to insist that they had been secretly on the devil’s 
side without knowing it: So Blake attempts to redeem 
Milton and Melville tries to save Shakespeare. Antiquity, 
Greek and Hebrew. is ransacked for satanic heroes: 
Prometheus and Cain and the Wandering Jew. The Jew 
in general profits by the catastrophic upheaval, in some 
quarters not so much because he was thought to be 
blackened as because he is still thought to be black. 
Audiences that had guffawed at Shylock’s discomfiture 
and cheered his comeuppance learn to weep for him. 
Life itself is not immune to the movement that begins in 
art; the Black Mass becomes a pastime of amateur devil- 
worshippers and Byron feels called on to howl diabolic 
imprecations over his marriage bed. 

Everywhere men engage in a double search: on the 
one hand, for terms to describe the psychic split they 
feel, terms that will escape the prejudicial Christian 
dichotomy, body and soul; and, on the other hand, for 
models in the actual world, for living symbols to repre- 
sent, more vitally than literary archetypes, the too-long- 
denied half of the sundered soul. “Head” and “heart” 
are the terms that suffice for generations, from Rousseau, 
say, to Melville, for the warring sides in the Romantic 
melodrama; and the glorification of the heart over the 
head, of impulse over intelligence, lays a theoretical 
foundation for the anti-intellectualism which has become 
nowadays the property of the dullest reactionary but 
which was once the battle cry of a truly advanced guard 
in a war against culture. 

Images of impulse and natural virtue were found 
readily enough, where one would expect them, in the 
virgin forests of the newer worlds: in dark-skinned natives 
in general and Indians in particular. But there were 
noble savages closer to home; one did not have to go 
abroad for counter-images to set against the corrupt 
figure of the European courtier. The peasant could be 
glorified over the city dweller; the idiot or the buffoon 
over the philosopher; woman over man—and within the 
female sex, the whore over the bourgeoise. All such 
oppositions are dangerous, however; no matter how ab- 
stractly, how theoretically indulged, they threaten a 
disruption of the social values by which bourgeois so- 
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ciety lives, and bourgeois society was, in fact, consoli- 
dating its greatest triumphs at the moment of the Psychic 
Breakthrough. The sons of the burghers, indeed, were 
precisely the dreamers and insatiable revolutionaries 
who were extending the Psychic Breakthrough; and while 
their fathers had approved, while they were down, the 
slogans of reversal, it was quite another matter when 
they were up. 

Where the artist is most firmly committed to bourgeois 
values, especially where there is no surviving aristocratic 
tradition with which he can identify himself (in the 
Anglo-Saxon world, for instance), there is available to 
him one safely genteel symbol of protest and impulse: 
the child. It is possible to insist that the child is father 
of the man, that he comes “trailing clouds of glory” 
which are dissipated in a world of duty and work, with- 
out seeming seriously to threaten the middle-class ethos, 
without, indeed, revealing to oneself one’s own revolu- 
tionary intent. Do not all decent people, after all, love 
children? 

In England and in America, this most maudlin of 
primitivisms triumphs everywhere. The relationship of 
the “angels of pigmy size” exploited by this school to 
observable children is slighter than that of, say, Cooper’s 
noblest Indians to their historical counterparts; and yet, 
after a while, so plausible did such images seem that liv- 
ing children began to be asked to conform to them as no 
Indian was ever asked to live up to his image. (But then. 
one could not confine children to reservations or kill them 
in popularly sanctioned expeditions.) In time, children 
were recreated by hairdressers and tailors into facsimiles 
of their literary representations, and were addressed as 
if they were really such monsters of virtue, both in life 
(by visiting uncles and aunts) and in literature (largely 
written by those uncles and aunts). 

Indians and peasants and village idiots were mercifully 
spared the ultimate humiliation of having to read de- 
scriptions of themselves that were in fact projections of 
nostalgia, in a time of oppressive taboos, for a life at 
once impulsive and virtuous; they did not come to meas- 
ure themselves against such projections and, failing them, 
berate themselves, as (presumably) did the children of 
Anglo-Saxondom. Nor did they, what is much worse, 
become living counterfeits of literary inventions, imita- 
tions of imitations. It must have been difficult enough 
for children of the most genteel, Anglo-Saxon homes to 
live up to images created, if not in conformity with their 
inner selves, at least with the super-egos their parents 
were preparing for them. But imagine in America the 
children of immigrants, little Italians and Jews, imagine 
even the young Negro who has learned to read confront- 
ing the most pale-face of all ego-ideals: those dead-white 
blonde Good Good Girls or sandy-haired, snub-nosed 
Good Bad Boys, under whose cover our timid revolution 
aries attacked the world of Puritan conscience in the 
name of the sentimentalists’ “heart.” 
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Madison Avenue, U.S.A, 
By Martin Mayer. 
Harper. 324 pp. $4.95. 


Most successful advertising men 
die in their fifties—ten years sooner 
than the national average of adult 
deaths. The death certificates say 
they die of heart disease, stomach 
ulcers, hypertension. Indirectly, what 
they die of is self-hatred, boredom 
and compensatory excesses of work 
and dissipation. 

Madison Avenue is our national 
Heartbreak Street. It is the business 
everybody loathes, above all the un- 
fortunate men and women who find 
themselves caught in it. Without in 
the least intending to do so, Mr. 
Mayer makes this abundantly clear 
in his excellent factual report of what 
goes on in this sad, bad, mad busi- 
ness that in less than 50 years has 
stamped its trademark on the Amer- 
ican economy and culture. 

It is a huge business—bigger than 
Mr. Mayer appears to realize. For, in 
areal and effective sense, the total 
communications industry—including 
newspapers, magazines, radio, televi- 
sion, car cards and billboards, and 
direct-mail—has become the business 
of the advertisers and agencies who 
control and exploit it. 

The agencies, with which Mr. 
Mayer’s book is chiefly concerned, 
have themselves become gargantuan, 
| ‘specially since the war. Forty-five 
years ago, when this writer became 
one of the two copywriters then em- 
ployed by what is now the second 
largest advertising agency in the 
world, the agency occupied a single 
for in a dingy office building near 
the Battery. Its annual billing, con- 
‘isting chiefly of newspaper adver- 
lisements (identical except for the 
tame slug and trademark) that were 
syndicated to a dozen of the recently 
dispersed units of the Standard Oil 
Company, could not have exceeded 
4couple of million dollars. The art 
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Tales of Uleer Gulch 


Reviewed by James Rorty 
Author, “His Master’s Voice”; contributor, 
“Reader’s Digest,” “Harper’s,” “Commentary” 


of advertising was primitive in those 
days. We just talked loud, promised 
everything, and didn’t bother to find 
out whether it paid or not. 

Today this company, the McCann- 
Erickson Agency, bills more than 
$200 million a year and operates a 
half-dozen subsidiary research and 
marketing companies. The agency 
specializes in market analysis and in 
the application to advertising of clin- 
ical psychology, including Rorschach 
tests that reveal the brand of ciga- 
rette the addict has to smoke. Three 
other agencies, led by J. Walter 
Thompson, still the world’s largest, 
occupy the over-$200-million bracket, 
and another seven bill $100 million 
a year or more. Unless an agency 
bills a minimum of $20 million a 
year, it cannot afford the expensive 
research, psychological and other 
extra services required to compete 
successfully with the giants. 

What causes the ulcers is the cloud 
of economic, social and psychological 
insecurity under which the ad man 
is obliged to labor. Accounts shift 
from agency to agency as in a game 
of musical chairs. A pair of smart 
account executives, like Benton and 
Bowles during the Thirties, get con- 
trol of a couple of fat accounts, pull 
the rug out from under their former 
employers, and lo, a new star is born 
into the advertising firmament—big 
enough overnight, in the case of 
Benton and Bowles, to pay Bill Ben- 
ton $400,000 a year before he was 
35. 

Conversely, a big agency may 
crudely reach over and rob a com- 
petitor of its top personnel, who 
come bearing gifts in the form of 
the accounts they had been handling. 
Often the looted agency had been 
doing a perfectly good job for its 
client. But try and prove it, when 





even the basic proposition “It pays 
to advertise” is open to question, let 
alone any demonstrable cause-and- 
effect relation between the compa- 
ny’s sales curve and what the agency 
has been doing. 

Not that they don’t try to prove 
these things, That’s what the Nielsen, 
Trendex, Daniel Starch, Crossley, 
Pulse, Politz and other services are 
all about: Insurance against going 
wrong even if it costs a million dol- 
lars, as it may if you employ Politz. 
Proof that what the client paid for 
actually worked—or didn’t. The psy- 
chologist’s revelation of the real na- 
ture of the product and why people 
buy it. For that, Ronson lighters 
hired Ernest Dichter, one of the 
Viennese psychological condottieri 
who, led by Paul Lazarsfeld, discov- 
ered the fleshpots of ad alley during 
the late Thirties and early Forties. 
Dr. Dichter revealed that flame is a 
sexual symbol, which enabled Ronson 
to out-advertise a better lighter. 

Despite the efforts of these and 
other savants, however, advertising 
remains something less than a sci- 
ence. There are no universal laws, 
no foolproof frauds, no certified 
cozenries, no sure-fire copy formulas, 
no dependable axioms. Prevailing 
practice notwithstanding, dishonesty 
is not invariably the best policy, for 
even the truth works sometimes. But 
you can’t count on it. 

What wears the ad man down is 
not so much the insecurity of his 
trade. He learns to live with his asso- 
ciates and even with his clients. But 
the corroding silliness of the business 
makes it hard for him to live with 
himself and with his family. Con- 
sider, for example, papa’s feelings 
when, after witnessing a TV commer- 
cial in which papa’s client, imper- 
sonated by a big wrestler labeled 
PAINKILLER, clobbers another, big- 
ger wrestler labeled PAIN, his 8- 
year-old son takes him aside and 
says: “Dad, am I to understand that 
a bunch of grown men sat around 
and thought up that thing? And an- 
other bunch of grown men sat around 
and said it was a good idea? And 
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another bunch ot grown men went 
to all the work to make a movie out 
of it?” 

There are many such anecdotes in 
Mr. Mayer’s book, some of them 
almost as good as that one. In gen- 
eral he writes, not like an ad man, 
which he is not, but like a competent 
reporter, which he is. Only in the 


concluding chapter, entitled “A 


Premise for a Theory ana Some 
Modest Proposals,” does some of the 
ideological sleaziness of Ulcer Gulch 
begin to rub off on him, His theory, 
in brief, is that ad men might feel 
better if they could persuade them- 
selves that advertising in itself, how- 
ever fraudulent, actually makes the 
different and 


advertised product 


more valuable. For example, doesn’t 


the stenographer willingly pay twenty 
times as much for Nuit d’Amour lip- 
stick, even though she knows it to be 
identical with the product sold by 
Woolworth, because Nuit d’ Amour 
makes her feel more glamorous? 
Like fun she does, Mr. Mayer. 
Stenographers are not that dumb. 
Not when it comes to really impor- 
tant things like choosing a lipstick. 





The Hybrid 


The Russian Intelligentsia. 
By Stuart Ramsay Tompkins. 
Oklahoma. 282 pp. $5.00. 


Why DOEs the intelligentsia con- 
tinue to be a central preoccupation of 
most Americans interested in Russia? 

In general, ideas and their carriers 
are once again enjoying a separate 
vogue, apart from economics, history, 
classes and élites. And when intellec- 
tuals analyze or admire other intel- 
lectuals, an element of narcissism 
may filter in. Today, too, a sense 
of relevance is imparted by the un- 
certain but burgeoning potential of 
the USSR’s contemporary salaried 
intelligentsia. 

However, the subtitle of the book 
under review suggests that the heart 
of the matter lies elsewhere alto- 
gether. For when Professor Tompkins 
of the University of Oklahoma, a 
veteran student of Russian history, 
entitled his work The Russian Intelli- 
gentsia, he had in mind one specific 
problem: the link to the present-day 
USSR of Russia’s intellectual golden 
age of a century ago. Hence his sub- 
title, “Makers of the Revolutionary 
State.” And it is this problem that 
has exercised a peculiar fascination 
not only over laymen but over prob- 
ably the largest single group of 
American non-governmental special- 
ists on Russia. 

The West’s fascination with the 
problem is often confused with the 
problem itself inside Russia. There, 
the halting shift from traditional to 
modern society kept the 19th-century 
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Image of Russian Thought 


Reviewed by George Fischer 
Brandeis University and Harvard Russian 
Research Center; author, “Russian Liberalism” 


educated minority from settling down 
to the kind of routine professional 
and personal pursuits that were by 
this time domesticating most Western 
intellectuals. Hence Russia’s intelli- 
gentsia persisted in an atmosphere of 
Sturm und Drang and Angry Young 
Men, of Outsiders and Superfluous 
People. Or at least part of the intel- 
ligentsia did, part of the time. But 
it did often and strikingly enough to 
arouse the West’s special fascination 
already in the 19th century. 1917 
lent further momentum when a group 
of intellectuals came to power, and 
intellectuals who claimed as _ their 
own all that was great and advanced 
in Russia’s intelligentsia. 

The result—in the West—was the 
ascendancy of a hybrid image not 
at all closely related to Russian real- 
ity. A strange hybrid, indeed, and 
not surprisingly a most exotic one: 
Tolstoyan grandeur, Dostoyevskian 
emotionality, and the tormented God- 
seeking of both; Gogol’s phantasmo- 
goric muckraking and Chernyshev- 
sky’s Bentham-like rationalist funda- 
mentalism; the soulful miniatures of 
Turgenev and Chekhov; the apoca- 
lyptic anarchism of Bakunin and 
Kropotkin’s ever gentle one; the mil- 
itary putschism of aristocratic De- 
cembrist youths and the chillingly 
non-Western terrorism of still young- 
er student revolutionaries; the wor- 
ship of “the people” not only by 





penitent noble teenagers but by the 


country’s greatest composers—the 
mysticism, fanaticism, 


coursing through it all—and then the 


utopianism 
seemingly stately and _ unfaltering 
march to power of “scientific” Marx- 
ist intellectuals, climaxed by Lenin’s 
awesome singlemindedness and Trot- 
sky’s synthesis of yogi and commis- 
sar. 

In the midst of the Western intel- 
lectual’s lingering discontents about 
his own existence, what an image to 
contemplate and cherish! And to em- 
bellish with all the projective fanta- 
sies at which intellectuals excel. ... 

It is this, above all else, that ac- 
counts for the West’s continuing ab- 
sorption in the Russian intelligentsia 
and the persistence of views not in 
fact valid. Three such views are espe- 
cially unfounded: (1) that the intel- 
ligentsia which flourished a century 
ago—Russia’s era of Sturm und 
Drang and then Angry Young Men— 
characterized most or all intellectuals 
at the time, or in the preceding dec- 
ades, or in the century since; (2) 
that there has been something uni- 
form and homogeneous about Rus- 
sia’s intellectuals; and (3) that such 
purported central patterns within the 


intelligentsia “explain” Soviet Com- 
munism, not least because most if 
not all of the intelligentsia’s earlier 
phases and forms pointed to the Bol- 
shevik Revolution. 
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Detailed investigation supports a 
very different view, one that is both 
more prosaic and more plausible. It 
bespeaks endless variety, of which 
only a most selected sample is gen- 
erally known in the USSR and 
abroad. This being the case, the cen- 
tral fact about Professor Tompkins’s 
wew work is that it does not go be- 
yond the West’s romanticization and 
oversimplifications. While recent 
studies by specialists have increas- 
ingly eschewed this prevailing image, 
the book under review clings to 
it 

A definite need exists at the mo- 
ment for precisely the kind of intro- 
ductory survey attempted here for 
the decades between the mid-19th 
century and 1917 and for the preced- 
ing century in an earlier companion 
volume (The Russian Mind). It is all 
the more regrettable that Tompkins 
has likewise overloaded his account 
wih innumerable dates, Russian 
names, and other details, as well as 
lengthy excerpts from secondary 
works and a bibliography both eso- 
teric and spotty. (Why, of the numer- 
ous recent American monographs, 
cite Treadgold and not Haimson? 
Why is the briefer Trotsky biography 
of Lenin included and not the rare 
exile one published only in France? 
Why no reference whatsoever to the 
most respected Western authorities 
on Russian thought, Michael Karpo- 
vih and Isaiah Berlin? Why is the 
same work—in Italian!—listed at 
least three times as against only one 
work by E. H. Carr, who today is 
Without peer in competence and pro- 
ductivity regardless of his controver- 
ial “Aesopian Left” position?) In 
sum, the book falls between three 
stools: It is neither an introductory 
survey nor a specialized monograph 
hor a new grand synthesis. 

Within the field of Russian studies, 
Ptogress is being made in gathering 
the kind of extensive factual material 
sential for a major re-examination. 
Meanwhile, any romanticized or over- 
simplified image of Russia’s intelli- 





gentsia—present no less than past— 
should be viewed with caution. 


March 31, 1958 




















TAMIMENT - in-the - POCONOS 


38th Summer Season 
opens 
DECORATION DAY WEEK-END 
Thursday, May 29th-Sunday, June Ist 


Celebrate this 3-day week-end in 
the happiest holiday mood. Elaborate 
preparations are being made to give 
you the most in fun and food—to make 
your week-end a festive prelude to 
summer. 


<7 <7 
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A challenging 18-hole Golf Course de- 
signed by Robert Trent Jones right on Tami- 


ment grounds. 








CHAMBER MUSIC FESTIVAL June 19 through 
June 22 Featuring the Curtis String Quartet and 
the New Chamber Music Orchestra of Philadelphia 




















Weekly Lecture and Concert series 
to be announced /ater. 


a a 


Write for literature and rates: 


TAMIMENT - in-the - POCONOS 


Tamiment, Pennsylvania 
The People's Educational Camp Society, Inc. 
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MARKFIELD 


Ne BROTHERS KARAMAZOV has a 
nostalgic, almost atavistic qual- 
ity, as though it had been turned out 
in the era when the camera was as 
sedate and motionless as a potted 
palm, when scenes were permitted to 
unfold in simple, sinewy fashion and 
actors were something more than 
stenographic notes jittering across 
a mushy, underlit backdrop. Care- 
fully made and lavishly mounted, 
every little prop and artifact seems 
to be hand-tooled for this film and 
this film alone, while the principals 
generate an air of earnestness and 
high purpose, as though they had 
just left a New School-type lecture on 
Dostoyevsky. Nothing is tossed away 
or hurried through; the most prosaic 
line and humdrum gesture is milked 
of every possible value, padded and 
plushed and enriched with all kinds 
of ambiguities and Freudian graces. 

What the film really suffers from, 
I’m afraid, is the exaggerated respect 
which Hollywood now and then pays 
to the work of art. Thus, any decent 
cinematic year is likely to bring a 
half-dozen quickies with Street & 
Smith plots and pin-head ideas, films 
which, by virtue of slick invention, 
ruthless pruning, deft maneuvering 
and documentary exactness, take on 
a life of their own and turn into 





William Murray, our regular movie 
critic, is taking a brief leave of 
absence to complete his third novel. 
In the meantime, other critics will 
deal with significant films. Wallace 
Markfield, a frequent contributor, 
has written short stories for Parti- 
san Review and Commentary. 
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On SCREEN 


By Wallace Markfield 


Oh, Those Crazy, 
Mixed-up Muzhiks 


memorable spectacles. In contrast, 
writer-director Richard Brooks ham- 
strings himself by a fear-and-trem- 
bling approach to Dostoyevsky, keep- 
ing intact a story line with more 
meanders and tributaries than the 
Vistula. 

All the important facts are pre- 
served and most of the characters, 
even though they get only enough 
screen time to stamp snow off their 
boots or knock heads against the 
floor. Given such apparent fidelity to 
surface matter, it’s startling to realize 
that such few shots as you get of 
Old Russia could have been made in 
Central Park on any quiet winter’s 
night, that the oppressed serfs have 
the unctuous, well-scrubbed air of 
tea-room waiters, and that Dostoyev- 
sky’s village looks like one of the local 
stops on the New Haven and Hart- 
ford. 

Under Brooks’s loose reins, the 
cast has an absolute field day with 
eyeball rolling, flaring _ nostrils, 
Cheyne-Stokes breathing and _lip- 
chewing—spitting out their lines like 
so many mouthfuls of borscht. On 
top of this, the film is a regular 
Castle Garden of assorted accents, 
locutions and square-handed, operatic 
styles, all at complete variance with 
one another. In one scene, where the 
clan gathers to talk around a samo- 
var, the babel of tongues is so weird 
and stilted that you begin to hunt 
for sub-titles. 

As Dmitri, most fiery of the Kara- 
mazovs, Yul Brynner gives the im- 
pression that his torments might be 
easily resolved if someone would 
suggest a good steam bath. Even in 





his deepest moments, for all his huff. 
ing and puffing he is mere cardboard, 
looking as though he’d be far more 
comfortable wrestling with a_ bear 
than babbling about such maiters as 
sin, redemption and the way God 
reveals himself to man. 

Lee J. Cobb’s pater familias seems 
to be more slob than Slav, an anthol- 
ogy of elephantine tics and twitches 
gleaned from the good old Group 
Theater days. He goes around giving 
an unfortunate imitation of Maurice 
Schwartz, a spectacle in his own 
right, losing no opportunity to ex- 
pose the heavy film of spittle on his 
lips, the sag of his belly, the dark 
stain of sweat under armpits. Never- 
theless, he might have carried off 
whatever honors fall to high-grade 
scenery-chewers if he hadn’t been 
afflicted with such lines as “With you, 
everything begins and ends with 
girls!” or “Tell me, waddya’ need it 
for, hah?” 

I had never caught Maria Schell 
before, and I looked forward to great 
things from her Grushenka. Certain- 
ly, it’s the best-written, solidest part 
in the film, with endless invitations 
for an actress to open up her bag of 
magic. But Miss Schell chooses, in- 
stead, to grin and grin and grin—a 
scene-stealing gimmick I thought long 
since patented by Audrey Hepburn— 
so that everyone around her looks 
vaguely disconcerted, as though they 
don’t quite get the point of the joke. 
Another 
was her glowing milk-maid manner; 
one key spot in particular is ruined, 
when what should have been a sexy 
sleigh-ride with Dmitri dwindles to 
something like the $2 trek around 
Lake Placid. 

Richard Basehart, who plays Ivan, 
is brought in every 20 minutes or so 
to mouth a few portentous platitudes 
about the oedipal relationship, the 
coming apocalypse, etc. And I have 
the greatest contempt for whoever 
forced upon Albert Salmi, one of the 
best young actors around, an accent 
that makes him sound like a cross 
between Parkyakarkus and Eric von 
Stroheim. 


source of irritation to me 
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DEAR EDITOR 


HBOMB TESTS 


I am dismayed to find THE New LEADER 
giving support to Edward Teller’s campaign 
to nullify the ominous warnings of qualified 
scientists regarding the dangers of continued 
H-bomb tests (“Disarmament Is a Lost Cause,” 
NL, March 17). Why should one expect the 
father of the H-bomb to be objective in con- 
sidering the dangers of testing an unlimited 
number of his brain children? 

Dr. Teller disqualifies himself as “not com- 
petent” to pass judgment on political ques- 
tions. In a real sense, the continuation of bomb 
tests is basically a political question because 
all governments and all peoples are involved, 
and I think Dr. Teller ought to limit his 
pronouncements accordingly. 

Dr. Teller says: “All we know about these 
elects really is that these effects are very 
small. They are certainly not great and they 
may be completely absent.” By what right does 
Dr. Teller, neither a biologist nor a geneticist, 
arrogate to himself the authority to imply that 
probably no damage results from these tests? 

More than 9,000 scientists, including leading 
geneticists, recently signed a petition stating 
the opposite: “Each nuclear bomb test spreads 
an added burden of radioactive elements over 
every part of the world. Each added amount 
of radiation causes damage to the health of 
human beings all over the world and causes 
damage to the pool of human germ plasm 
such as to lead to an increase in the number 
of seriously defective children that will be 
born in future generations.” 

I believe continuing bomb tests are exceeding- 
ly dangerous, but probably not more so than 
the tendency of many Americans to bow low 
before cocksure scientific brains who act as 
though they had all wisdom. If “disarmament 
is a lost cause,” so, in my opinion, is the 
scientific age that has made it so. 

Seattle Mary FarquHARsON 





Numerous New Leaner articles—especially 
“Fallout and Health,” by Walter C. Bauer and 
John M. Fowler (July 1, 1957)—have presented 
the actual facts about nuclear tests. We printed 
Dr. Teller’s interview and Harrison Brown’s 
Speech (this week) to indicate two views on 
what to do about these facts. —Ep. 


THE FARM PROBLEM 


Tris Coffin’s unfair and inaccurate piece on 
the farm problem (NL, March 17) never comes 
to grips with its essence. 

That essence is the technological revolution 
in farming. Today, there is substantial agree- 
ment among highly regarded farm economists 
and reporters that a serious imbalance of pro- 


) 





March 31, 1958 


Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


ductive resources in relation to demand is the 
heart of the farm problem; that, since it is 
axiomatic in agriculture that demand is inelas- 
tic, the necessary adjustment must be in supply. 
Coffin should read the recent series of farm 
articles Bill Blair has been running in the 
New York Times, Pulitzer Prize writer Lauren 
Soth’s Farm Trouble and Willard Cochrane’s 
just-published Farm Prices, and Carroll Kil- 
patrick’s pieces on the soil bank in the Reporter 
and on the farm bloc in Harper’s. All these ex- 
perts reveal why the rigid, high-price-support 
program subverts the farmer’s position and, in- 
stead of resolving the problem, has perpetuated 
it at great cost to the farmer and all of us. 
Best of all, Coffin might examine the Committee 
on Economic Development’s report on farm 
policy, the intellectual basis for Benson’s 1958 
proposed program. It presents a farm program 
with a foreseeable end benefiting not only the 
farmer but the nation. 

Ike has made a spectacle of himself by ridicu- 
lous farm assertions, especially the explanation 
for his gaffe at Kasson in 1952. But his farm 
message for 1958, drawing as it does upon the 
brilliant analysis of the CED report, is a first- 
rate analysis of the problem. 


New York City Epwarp T. CHASE 


Looking for a magazine that provides a deep 
understanding of vital issues, I took advantage 
of THe New Leaper’s trial subscription offer. 
But after reading Tris Coffin’s March 17 arti- 
cle on Ezra Taft Benson, “Farm Income Lowest 
Since 1942, Down 24% Under GOP,” I am not 
sure that I have found what I am looking 
for. I see no evidence of understanding in 
Coffin’s article. 


Omaha O. E. Turpin 


INSIDE THE KREMLIN 


George P. Emerson, in a letter published in 
THe New Leaver of March 17, accuses me 
of “perpetuating a propaganda myth” in mak- 
ing Marshal Zhukov “the man mainly respon- 
sible for the slaughter of Hungarian freedom- 
fighters.” Technically, I think there is no ques- 
tion as to Zhukov’s responsibility. As Defense 
Minister, he must have worked out the de- 
tailed plans for drowning the Hungarian Revo- 
lution in blood. 

While we do not possess detailed records 
of how members of the Presidium spoke and 
voted on various issues, there is, I think, good 
circumstantial evidence that Zhukov was no 
unwilling hangman. I have heard from several 
independent, reliable sources that our then 
Ambassador in Moscow, Russian-speaking 
Charles E. Bohlen, talked with Zhukov at the 
time of the Suez and Hungarian crises. The 
Marshal not only gloried in the repression of 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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DEAR EDITOR 


CONTINUED 


the Hungarian revolt, but showed regret that 
similar methods were not used in Poland. 

On the basis of what we know, I think it 
would have been a scandal if an official wel- 
come had been extended to Zhukov only a 
few months after the Hungarian tragedy. 

I wonder on what evidence Mr. Emerson 
refers to Lavrenti Beria as “the leading mem- 
ber of the ‘collective leadership’ [who was] 
willing to negotiate some sort of disengage- 
ment in Central Europe.” Beria’s subsequent 
fate raises serious question as to whether he 
was ever the Number One among Stalin’s heirs, 
and also whether he was ever in a position to 
negotiate “some sort of disengagement.” 

Mr. Emerson speaks of “soft” notes from 
the Kremlin: “Beria on Central Europe, Zhukov 
on disarmament, Shepilov on the Middle East, 
Rapacki on a denuclearized zone.” Whether 
Beria had anything to offer which he could 
have made good is highly doubtful. I am not 
aware of any special Zhukov proposal on dis- 
armament. Shepilov was not a dove of peace, 
but a main troublemaker in the Middle East; 
he was the architect of the first arms deal 
with Nasser. And the Rapacki plan is just the 
latest variant on the Soviet effort to get our 
troops out of Europe—with obvious results for 
the balance of power. 

I think the time to encourage a truly changed 
policy in Moscow is when there is some sign 
of such a policy more palpable than vague 
approaches to a meeting that didn’t come off 
in 1953 or a Zhukov visit that did not, happily 
in my opinion, come off in 1957. 

The one sure way for us to parry the threat 
of unilateral extermination is to keep the threat 
mutual, and applicable to the Soviet Union. 
This is a harsh truth; but the character and 
objectives of the Soviet rulers and the ap- 
palling destructive power of weapons made 
possible by modern science are harsh facts. 
Cambridge Wittram Henry CHAMBERLIN 


MIDDLE EAST 


Tue New Leaper’s already excellent coverage 
of the Middle East continues to improve. This 
is pointedly illustrated by two articles in your 
March 10 issue. 

Kamal Saleh Abdou’s “A Stranger in Kuwait” 
is a fascinating piece on the culture and mores 
of the remote sheikhdom. After reading it, 
one feels intimately acquainted with the 
Kuwaitis. 

And Allan E. Shapiro’s “Israeli Labor: 
Guide to Afro-Asia” is an example of the 
deeply revealing stories that can be found— 
but rarely are—behind the flash-fire incidents 
that generally grab the headlines. 

Brooklyn CHRISTIAN GALITZ 
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RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation « Rockefeller Center « Ci 6-4600 
THE MUSIC HALL’S GREAT EASTER SHOW 
DANNY KAYE 
in “MERRY ANDREW” 
co-sterring PIER ANGELI ¢ BACCALONI ¢ NOEL PURCELL » ROBERT COOTE 


Produced by SOL C. SIEGEL « Directed by MICHAEL KIDD 
An M-G-M Picture « In CinemaScope and METROCOLOR 
“Glory of Caster’ —Far-famed Cathedral Spectacle... 
“IN THE SPRING” —Brilliant new revue, with the Rockettes, 
Corps de Ballet, Vocal Ensemble, and Symphony Orchestra. 
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INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—FOUNDED IN 1872 
—$1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE— 


A deposit of $9.00 for every $1,000 worth of wsurance is required. Deposits ore 
returnable upon withd vawal of member ership. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. L 62 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y.—Phone: RE 4-2432-2420 

















You are invited to join E U ed Oo Pp 3 


The WORKMEN'S Summer 1958 —9 weeks 


CIRCLE | We'll see the usual, plus North Africa, Vupesiovia, 4 
| Germany, Czechoslovakia, Berlin and Denm 
priced, different kind of trip for the young in M spirit who 


('Arbeter Ring'') | don’t want to be herded around. Write to: 
America's great fraternal EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
insurance society 255 SEQUOIA (Box L) Pasadena, Calif. 
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Insurance protection for your 
family and identification with 
the most liberal tradition of Ox : FLATBUSH . T8 S- 


American Jewish life at NEVINS 9350 


—70,000 MEMBERS— qn “"RAZZIA' 









English-speaking branches all JEAN GABIN 
over N. Y, C. 
Licensed in. 30 states and in ne ee PLUS 
onada . RLD WAS HIS JURY' 
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available at surprisingly low i 

cost: 

medical experience) ‘o” Hospitalization 
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plan rs Gometery and F coal benent THEATER PARTIES 

e $1,000 Tuberculosis Benefit e Dis- 

ability Benefit e Life Insurance of All trade unions and fraternal or- 

$100 to $5,000 in various forms. ganizations are requested when plan- 
. ning theater parties to do so 

Membership can be as low as New Leader, Theetrieal ager of The 

$4.70 per quarter (at age 30). 7 we St., N.Y.C. Phone, 

Less for women. hagenede te 8844. 















The W.C. also offers social service PERT ee EE See ee eee 
assistance, camps for children and 
adults, Jewish schools for children, 
choral and orchestral groups, and | 
activities in behalf of Jewish, labor 
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challenging 
careers for 
young women 


Cyto-technologists...specialists in the 
study of human body cells...are in 
growing demand in many communities 
today. More and more of them will be 
needed, as more women learn of the 
life-saving role of the cell examination, 
through the American Cancer Society’s 
expanding program to conquer uterine 
cancer... second greatest cancer killer 
among women. 


Trained for six months, the cyto-tech- 
nologist is ready for her responsible 
duties. She is the good right hand of 
the pathologist. To her trained eye, the 
microscope reveals the very secrets of 
life. Her alertness in classifying slides 
can mean the difference between life 
and death to women. 


In this life-saving project, men and 
women work together as do nurse and 
doctor, x-ray technician and radiolo- 
gist, and other great teams in medicine. 
Security, pleasant colleagues and the 
satisfaction of being part of an all-out 
attack on the most dreaded of diseases 
... these are some of the satisfactions 
in this rewarding profession. 


Chemistry or biology students who have 
completed two years of college (or the 
equivalent) are eligible for fellowships, 
which cover tuition and basic living 
costs during training. 


For further information write to the 
Division of the American Cancer Soci- 
ety in your state. 


Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc—A Tamiment Public Service Project 











TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 
PUBLIC SERVICE PAMPHLETS 


U.S. HOUSING: A NEW PROGRAM 


by Charles Abrams 
15¢; 100 copies 


THE CRISIS IN U.S. DEFENSE 


by Klaus Knorr 
20c; 100 copies 


LET A HUNDRED FLOWERS BLOOM 


by Mao Tse-tung 
(notes and introduction by G. F. Hudson) 
20c; 100 copies 


THE ROSENBERG-SOBELL CASE 
by Nathan Glazer 


free on request; include 3c postage 


CONSERVING OUR GREAT OUTDOORS 
by Richard Neuberger 


free on request; include 3c postage 


COMMUNISM’S POSTWAR DECADE 
by Simon Wolin 


free on request; include 3c postage 


IS COEXISTENCE POSSIBLE? 


A Tamiment Institute Public Forum 
free on request; include 3c postage 


THE TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 


7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N.Y. ALgonquin 5-6250 


A Cultural, Educational and Social Welfare Project of the People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc., Tamiment, Pa. 























